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THOREAU'S  FRIEND  RICKETSON:  WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN? 
by  Don  Mortland 


The  story  is  well  known  among  Thoreau  scholars.  On  a  cold 
Christmas  Day  in  1854  Daniel  Ricketson,  independently  wealthy  New 
Bedford  Quaker,  was  shoveling  snow  when  he  observed  approaching  his 
house  a  man  whom  he  first  took  to  be  a  pedlar.  The  man  was  Henry 
Thoreau.  Ricketson  had  expected  him  earlier,  and  he  had  expected  a 
somewhat  different  appearing  man.  The  man  he  had  invited,  the  one 
who  wrote  Walden,  which  Ricketson  had  purchased  the  day  after  pub- 
lication, he  had  imagined  as  a  hardier,  more  muscular  and  robust 
man,  not  the  slightly  stooped,  short,  even  somewhat  homely  person 
who  said,  "You  don't  know  me."1  Ricketson  at  first  didn't  know 
him,  but  in  the  seven  and  one-half  years  which  Thoreau  had  yet  to 
live  the  two  men  would  get  to  know  each  other  quite  well.  In  fact, 
Ricketson  would  become,  along  with  H.G.O.  Blake,  one  of  Thoreau's 
chief  correspondents.  We  have  twenty-seven  letters  Thoreau  wrote 
to  Ricketson  and  forty-four  Ricketson  wrote  to  Thoreau.  (There  were 
more,  but  they  have  yet  to  turn  up.)  And  Thoreau  would  visit 
Ricketson  six  times  in  New  Bedford,  while  the  latter  would  pay 
eight  calls  on  Thoreau  in  Concord. 

On  the  surface,  the  friendship  seems  an  unlikely  one,  at  least 
from  Thoreau's  point  of  view.  Published  sources  suggest  that 
Ricketson  was.  a  hypochondriac,  emotionally  unstable,  given  to  fre- 
quent bouts  of  morbidity  and  depression,  a  sentimentalist,  impul- 
sive and  unpredictable  in  his  actions,  garrulous,  and  a  wealthy  man 
who  sought  out  the  most  famous  literary  and  political  figures  of 
his  day  and  entertained  them  lavishly  at  Brooklawn,  his  estate  three 
miles  north  of  New  Bedford.  He  had,  of  course,  some  things  in  com- 
mon with  Thoreau:  a  love  of  solitude  (Ricketson  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  his  Shanty  about  100  feet  from  the  main  house),  an  attach- 
ment to  nature  and  an  attendant  love  of  cataloging  the  seasons  and 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  his  region,  a  desire  for  simplicity  1n  his 
life,  an  interest  in  the  past,  and  a  lifelong  quarrel  with  the  so- 
called  technological  advances  of  his  century.  Nevertheless,  if 
there  is  even  a  slight  correspondence  between  what  Thoreau  says 
about  friendship  in  his  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers 
and  his  actual  preferences,  Ricketson  would  seem  to  be  temperamen- 
tally  disqualified  from  being  held  in  yery   high  esteem  by  the  more 
stoical  and  intellectual  Concordian. 

It  will  take  a  book-length  study  to  unravel  the  complex  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  men.  My  purpose  here,  then,  shall  be 
only  to  present  some  glimpses  of  Ricketson  as  he  saw  himself  and 
as  his  family  and  a  few  Concordians  saw  him.  In  addition,  through 
the  presentation  of  two  previously  unpublished  letters  from  Ricket- 
son to  Thoreau,  I  would  like  to  speculate  about  the  depth  of  the 
sympathy  Thoreau  had  for  his  New  Bedford  friend  and  to  suggest  why 
Thoreau,  though  then  a  sick  man,  made  his  last  trip  to  New  Bedford. 

Most  of  what  we  presently  know  of  Daniel  Ricketson 's  life 
comes  from  three  sources:  Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends  and 
Autobiographic  and  Miscellaneous,^  edited  in  1902  and  1910 
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"AN  IDEAL  THOREAU"  AS  RICKETSON  EXPECTED  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WALDEN  TO  LOOK 


".  .  .my  ideal   Thoreau ,   whom  I  had  fancied  from  the  robust  nature  of 
his  mind  and  habits  of  life,    to  be  a  man  of  unusual   vigor  and  size." 


THOREAU  AS  HE  PRESENTED  HIMSELF  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  BROOKLAWN 
DECEMBER  25,  1854 


"I  perceived  a  man  walking  towards  me  bearing  an   umbrella   in  one 
hand  and  a   leather   travelling-bag  in   the  other.    ...  J  did  not  sus- 
pect   .  .  .  that   the  slight,   quaint-looking  person  before  me  was   the 
Walden  philosopher." 


respectively  by  his  son  and  daughter,  Walton  and  Anna  Ricketson; 
and  Harding  and  Bode's  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.3 
To  the  credit  of  R i eke t son's  children,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
did  not  omit  in  the  reminiscences  and  letters  their  father's 
psychological  and  emotional  dependence  on  the  friendship  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  include  many  let- 
ters and  manuscripts  which  might  have  emphasized  Daniel  Ricket- 
son 's  eccentricities  even  more.  Harding  and  Bode,  though  locating 
a  number  of  letters  Anna  and  Walton  chose  to  omit,  had  to  rely  on 
Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends  for  the  texts  of  many  letters- 
letters  which  were  scrupulously  edited  by  Anna  and  Walton. 

But  the  great  loss  to  anyone  attempting  to  understand  Daniel 
Ricketson  has  been  the  disappearance  of  his  Journals.  Ricketson's 
granddaughter,  Edith  Guerrier,  in  her  unpublished  autobiography, 
explains  their  disappearance.  Some  weeks  after  the  death  of  Anna 
Ricketson,  Edith  went  to  the  attic  of  Anna's  house  to  look  for  her 
grandfather's  papers.  On  several  rows  of  shelves  were  Daniel's 
favorite  books,  but 

Handwritten  Journals,  which  Daniel  had  carefully  kept 
from  the  time  of  his  young  manhood  almost  to  his  death, 
were  neither  on  the  shelves  nor  in  the  chest.  Much  of 
the  matter  they  contained  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Anna 
and  Walton,  of  too  personal  and  private  a  nature  to  be 
preserved.  They  had,  therefore,  selected  and  had 
printed,  several  volumes  of  excerpts  and  destroyed  the 
Journals.4 

The  magnitude  of  this  loss  to  scholars  is  impossible  to  assess,  but 
since  Ricketson  knew  and  entertained  at  his  Brook! awn  estate  many 
of  the  more  prominent  writers  and  reformers  of  nineteenth-century 
America--Thoreau,  Emerson,  Alcott,  George  W.  Curtis,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Lucretia  Mott,  Wendell  Phillips,  etc.— we  have  no  doubt 
been  deprived  of  numerous  informative  and  entertaining  comments. 

Fortunately,  at  least  one  Journal  notebook  did  somehow  survive 
and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Ray  Parmenter  of  Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 
It  covers  the  period  August  2,  1847,  to  April  2,  1854.5  One  entry 
from  this  Journal  provides  an  example  of  the  sort  of  spicy  comment 
characteristic  of  Ricketson  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  why, 
perhaps,  the  Journals  subsequent  to  1854--about  the  time  Ricketson 
began  to  hobnob  with  the  Concord  worthies  and  other  illustrious 
people--were  destroyed.  On  March  20,  1854,  he  attends  a  lecture 
at  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  reacts  as 
fol 1 ows : 

Attended  a  wery   unsatisfactory  lecture  on  France 
this  Evg.  from  R.W.  Emerson.  Impression  of  Emerson  not 
favorable--  His  head  does  not  appear  to  be  an  intellectual 
one  (phrenological ly)[.]  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  strong  man.  I  do  not  see  it  however  in  the  man  or  his 
writings  of  which  I  am  not  much  read  'tis  true.  Theo. 
Parker's  mind  appears  to  me  equal  to  a  dozen  at  least  of 
Emerson's. 


The  lecture  was  delivered  in  a  dawdling  manner  & 
appeared  to  me  to  amount  almost  to  an  imposition  upon  an 
intelligent  audience. 

This  passage  in  the  Journal  is  heavily  inked  over  in  an  attempt  to 
obliterate  it--probably  by  Ricketson  himself  when  he  later  became 
a  friend  of  Emerson' s--but  can  at  the  expense  of  much  eyestrain  be 
reconstructed. ° 

The  1847-54  Journal  also  reveals  Ricketson's  awareness  of  his 
own  emotional  and  intellectual  shortcomings,  so  often  displayed  in 
his  letters  to  Thoreau.  In  an  entry  on  his  thirty-ninth  birthday, 
July  30,  1852,  Ricketson  comments  on  his  relatively  good  physical 
condition  and  then  adds: 

I  have  been  troubled  perhaps  as  much  with  restlessness  as 
with  anything  [sic]  other  bodily  or  mental  infirmity 
owing  to  the  excitability  of  my  nervous  system,  which  has 
been  somewhat  aggravated  by  imprudence  in  my  habits--but 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  think  I  have  improved 
a  little  in  this  particular.  My  great  desire  now  is  to 
obtain  greater  control  over  my  body  and  mind--"to  possess 
my  Spirit  in  peace"--to  lead  a  virtuous  and  blameless  life. 
I  think  that  a  quiet  and  meditative  life  is  best  suited  to 
my  temperament  and  have  pretty  much  come  to  the  conclusion, 
in  fact  I  may  say  that  I  have  fully  so,  that  my  sphere  in 
this  life  is  quite  a  limited  one,  that  neither  my  talents 
nor  education  fit  me  for  any  very  prominent  station,  or 
for  the  performance  of  any  very  great  work.  .  .  . 

On  February  5,  1853,  he  writes: 

The  following  came  into  my  head  a  few  mornings  since  while 
lying  in  bed.  A  little  less  wit  would  have  left  me  almost 
a  fool— a  little  more,  a  good  poet,  critic  essayist  and 
perhaps  public  speaker.  I  would  add  a  little  more  venera- 
tion a  better  man.  But  I  will  strive  to  enter  at  the 
strait  gate. 

And  on  August  4,  1853,  after  spending  almost  a  page  asking  for  a 
calm  spirit  and  an  unostentatious  life,  he  concludes  the  entry  as 
follows:  "As  I  have  several  times  recorded  in  this  journal,  I  still 
feel  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  deficiency  of  my  intellectual 
powers  as  well  as  education,  and  a  desire  therefrom  to  appear  before 
others  in  a  calm  and  unostentatious  manner." 

Restlessness,  excitability,  and  a  lack  of  great  intellectual 
powers  would  haunt  Ricketson  all  of  his  life;  nor. would  he  ever 
appear  calm  before  others  or  possess  his  spirit  in  peace.  -  Yet  no 
one  was  more  aware  of  these  deficiencies  than  Daniel  Ricketson,  nor 
more  ready  to  admit  them.  Would  not  the  man  who  went  to  Walden  Pond 
to  discover  who  he  really  was  not  admire  one  so  willing  to  confront 
the  essence  of  his  own  temperament,  however  "mean"  it  was? 

Next  to  consider  is  Ricketson's  relationship  to  his  family. 
Unpublished  manuscripts  confirm  some  and  refute  other  traditional 


views  of  his  domestic  life.  In  August  1845  Ricketson  moved  from 
his  home  on  Elm  Street  in  New  Bedford  to  a  large  country  home  called 
Woodlee.  There  he  constructed  a  shanty,  at  some  remove  from  the 
main  house,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time.  In  December  1853  he 
moved  back  to  Elm  Street,  ostensibly  for  reasons  of  economy.  But  as 
many  entries  in  the  1847-54  Journal  reveal,  he  missed  the  solitude 
of  the  shanty  and  the  tranquility  of  a  rural  environment,  so  in  the 
summer  of  1854  he  built  another  shanty,  three  miles  north  of  New 
Bedford  at  the  place  that  would  later  be  named  Brooklawn.  Here  he 
oversaw  the  remodeling  of  the  main  house  into  which  he  and  his  fam- 
ily moved  in  September  1854.7 

According  to  Walter  Harding,  "Although  he  adored  his  children 
and  spent  much  time  with  them,  his  marriage  was  not  a  particularly 
happy  one  and  he  preferred  his  shanty  to  his  house. "8  That  Ricket- 
son preferred  his  shanty  is  probably  true,  but  the  rest  of  the 
statement  perhaps  needs  some  qualification.  A  small  journal 
entitled  Notes  on  Daniel  Ricketson  etc.  from  Anna  to  Edith  Guerrier 
sheds  light  on  Daniel's  domestic  life,  at  least  from  his  daughter 
Anna's  point  of  view. 9  The  journal  seems  to  be  written  partly  in 
Edith's  hand  and  partly  in  Anna's;  much  of  the  material  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Edith  and  Anna,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  it  any  organization.  Many  of  the  entries  are  in  the 
form  of  notes  jotted  down  in  fragments  rather  than  in  complete  sen- 
tences. According  to  Anna,  Daniel  "gave  his  family  a  good  home.  I 
don't  think  he  ever  felt  especially  responsible  for  us[.]  he  was 
more  interested  in  his  books  &  in  entertaining  his  literary  friends. 
He  didn't  like  to  work.  ...  Of  course  everything  revolved  around 
your  grandfather.  ...  He  liked  his  ease[.]  he'd  write  &  go  walk 
in  the  woods  &  come  in  &  eat  his  meals.  Mother  kept  the  bills  made 
up  the  accounts  &  took  care  of  everything.  .  .  .  Asked  by  Edith 
how  her  grandmother  responded  to  his  laziness,  Anna  says,  "She  never 
spoke  but  once.  She  felt  he  was  a  damper  on  having  things  joyful  & 
happy  in  the  house--he  didn't  like  to  hear  Uncle  Walton  play  on  the 
violin  nor  did  he  like  to  hear  the  piano."  Asked  by  Edith  "What  was 
his  idea?"  Anna  responds,  "0  I  don't  know[;]  it  was  the  Quaker  in 
him  I  guess."  It  must  have  been  the  Quaker  too  who,  when  Anna 
wanted  to  wear  earrings  like  the  other  girls,  quipped,  "if  I  had  my 
nose  bored  I  could  have  my  ears  bored  too."  When  Edith  questions 
how  Anna  could  care  for  him  so  much,  the  latter  responds:  "Well  of 
course  we  didn't  love  him  as  we  did  our  mother."  Probably  Ricket- 
son was  not  always  sensitive  to  the  desires  of  young  people.  Al- 
though Anna  says  that  he  would  go  to  antislavery  fairs  and  bring 
back  gifts  for  them,  one  anecdote  in  particular  related  by  Anna 
reveals  his  insensitivity:   "When  Thoreau  was  so  sick  I  took  a 
strawberry  box  &  filled  it  with  moss  &  put  little  huckleberry  things 
&  ferns  &  I  took  it  out  to  show  it  to  father  &  he  poo  pood  it  so 
much  I  never  sent  it."  Nevertheless,  Anna  admits  that,  all  in  all, 
"We  were  a  happy  family." 

The  happiness  of  the  family,  Ricketson 's  eccentric  behavior, 
and  his  kindness  are  all  reinforced  by  the  1939  testimony  of  a 
former  employee  at  Brooklawn  who,  at  eighty-five,  reminisces  about 
her  days  there.  According  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Welsh,  "Getting  the 
job  was  the  beginning  of  four  happy  years  with  the  family,  who  came 


DANIEL  RICKETSON— WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  A  HEADACHE— IN  1850, 
BY  HIS  COUSIN  EDWARD  BROWN 
(Courtesy  of  the  Old  Bartmouth 
Historical  Society) 


to  love  her  as  she  loved  them,  and  kept  in  touch  with  her  until  they 
died."  Her  story  of  her  first  meeting  with  Ricketson,  in  1871,  pro- 
vides an  interesting  and  typical  vignette  of  Thoreau's  aging  friend. 
She,  aged  seventeen,  and  two  friends  were  out  for  a  stroll.  Finding 
the  iron  gates  of  Brooklawn  ajar,  they  entered: 

Along  the  driveway  they  met  a  little  old  gentleman  with 
sparkling  eyes,  a  beak-like  nose,  and  sandy  hair  and 
beard.  He  came  out  from  a  vine-clad  little  house  apart 
from  the  big  house  and  asked  them  in.  The  little  house 
was  the  retreat  Ricketson  called  The  Shanty. 

"The  walls  were  lined  with  pidgeonholes  filled  with 
letters,"  Mrs.  Welsh  relates.  "That  was  where  Mr. 
Ricketson  kept  his  correspondence  with  the  famous  people 
who  used  to  visit  him  and  many  others.  He  had  us  sit 
down  and  felt  of  the  bumps  on  our  heads  and  got  our  pedi- 
grees. He  said  I  was  intellectual  and  charitable.  He 
asked  us  to  take  Father  Matthews'  temperance  pledge,  and 
I  was  glad  to  do  it,  because  he  was  so  kind.  He  was 
strong  for  temperance.  He  used  to  call  boys  in  and  give 
them  apples  and  ask  them  to  take  the  pledge.  They 
thought  he  was  crazy  because  they  knew  no  better." 

Ricketson 's  hospitality  and  charity  are  also  revealed  by  Mrs.  Welsh: 

He  was  interested  in  people  and  friendly  to  everyone  Mrs. 
Welsh  said.  "Tramps  bound  from  Boston  and  Taunton  to 
New  Bedford  often  stopped  there.  Never  a  tramp  was 
turned  away,  and  before  they  left  Mr.  Ricketson  would 
have  their  entire  pedigree. "10 

Daniel  Ricketson  may  not  have  been  a  model  husband--his  eccen- 
tricities and  love  of  leisure  and  solitude  were  no  doubt  sources  of 
irritation— but  L  find  little  support  for  the  statement  that  theirs 
was  an  "unhappy  marriage."  Even  less  do  I  find  justification  for 
Harding  and  Bode's  speculation  that  one  reason  Ricketson  retreated 
to  his  shanty  was  to  escape  a  "disputatious  wife."11  A  journal  that 
Ricketson  kept  when  he  and  his  wife  Louisa  took  a  journey  to  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  in  July  1844,  more  than  ten  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, reveals  two  people  very  much  in  love  and  enjoying  each 
other's  company.1 2  por  instance,  he  finds  the  views  of  New  York 
interesting,  "and  particularly  to  me,  from  the  additional  pleasure 
of  viewing  these  things  with  my  Louisa  for  the  first  time."  In 
another  entry  he  speaks  of  a  nice  swim  and  bath  he  had  in  Lake 
George  and  only  regrets  that  Louisa  cannot  partake  of  it.  And  in 
his  1847-54  Journal,  one  finds  the  following  entry  on  May  1,  1853: 

I  have  been  married  nearly  twenty  years  and  during  that 
time  although  I  have  been  almost  constantly  at  home  I 
do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  my  wife,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  greatest  dis- 
interestedness and  abandonment  of  self--not  the  least 
shade  of  untruthfulness  has  she  shown  in  any  way--her 


devotion  for  the  pure  and  good  in  this  life  amounts  almost 
to  a  sacredness  and  has  inspired  in  me  the  greatest 
respect  as  well  as  affection  for  her  goodness.  Though  of 
a  slender  constitution  she  has  been  unceasing  and 
unwearied  in  her  devotion  to  the  children  &  myself. 

Finally,  we  have  Edith  Guerrier's  somewhat  wry  comment  on  her  grand- 
mother's attitude  toward  her  husband: 

Louisa  looked  upon  Daniel  as  a  great  genius  whose 
light  was  hidden  beneath  the  roof  of  his  home.  She 
taught  the  children  to  appreciate  their  father's  quali- 
ties and  to  pay  him  the  humble  respect  which  was  his  due. 
Daniel  graciously  accepted  this  tribute.  He  had,  how- 
ever, more  than  a  grain  of  commonsense,  inherited  from 
his  practical  father,  which  led  him  to  nurse  the  feeble 
flicker  of  his  literary  light  at  home,  where  it  was 
protected  from  the  sturdy  breath  of  less  sensitive  voy- 
agers on  the  broad  highway  of  life  J  3 

Daniel  Ricketson  was  not  a  serene  man.  He  was  subject  to  peri- 
ods of  depression  and  moodiness,  and  was  no  doubt  easily  irritated 
by  the  slightest  domestic  disturbance.  His  sensitivity  was  part  of 
the  problem.  As  Thoreau  notes  in  an  April  3,  1857,  entry  not  in 
his  published  Journal , 

R.  Thought  himself  at  last  unfitted  for  the  family  rela- 
tion. There  was  his  sick  wife.  He  knew  what  she  wanted 
--that  he  should  go  in  &  sympathize  with  her--then  she 
would  have  a  good  cry  &  it  would  be  all  over--but  he 
could  not  do  it--  His  family  depended  on  him  &  it  drew 
from  him  the  TTttle  strength  he  had--some  times  when 
weakened  thus  with  sympathy  for  his  sick  family--he  had 
gone  out  and  eaten  his  dinner  on  the  end  of  a  log  with 
his  workmen—cutting  his  meat  with  a  jacknife  &  did  not 
fail  to  get  appetite  and  strength  so--So  sensitive  is  he. 14 

But  if  Ricketson  frequently  escaped  from  the  house  to  his  shanty,  it 
was  not  because  he  was  unhappy  with  his  wife  or  that  she  was  dispu- 
tatious. One  might  note  that,  for  all  his  love  of  and  dependence  on 
Thoreau,  when  the  latter  sang  his  favorite  "Tom  Bowline"  in  Septem- 
ber 1855  to  the  accompaniment  of  Louisa  on  the  piano,  Daniel  quickly 
decamped  to  the  solitude  of  his  shanty .'  * 

Interesting  glimpses  of  Ricketson  are  also  provided  by  the  numer- 
ous Concordians  with  whom  he  became  friends.   In  April  1857  Amos 
Bronson  Alcott  held  a  series  of  five  Conversations  in  New  Bedford, 
which  were  partially  arranged  by  Ricketson.  Alcott,  in  an  April  7 
letter  to  his  wife,  speaks  of  Ricketson  as  "sprightly,  critical  and 
conscientious  in  his  way,  and  generous  almost  to  extravagance." 
Later  in  the  same  letter  he  refers  to  him  as  "active,  eager  —  the 
most  mobile,  mercurial  of  men.  .  .  ."16  Ricketson,  outspoken  as 
always,  could  be  critical  of  Alcott.  The  latter  in  his  Journal 
records  his  pleasure  with  the  Conversation  of  April  11,  but  adds, 


"Ricketson  criticizes  my  shortcomings  all  the  way  home,  and  abu- 
sively. I  think  him  half  right,  and  tell  him  so  in  this  matter  of 
method  and  connexions  about  which  he  complains  so  eloquently. "17 
On  a  November  1859  visit  to  Concord  Ricketson  stays  at  the  Alcott's, 
and  in  his  Journal  on  November  19  Alcott  notes:  "Friend  Ricketson 
on  my  return,  and  we  talk  till  late.  He  is  as  sensible,  eccentric, 
and  whimsical  as  ever;  overridden  by  his  temperament  and  humours. "18 
In  spite  of  Alcott's  awareness  of  Ricketson's  deficiencies,  the  two 
men  would  remain  friends  until  Alcott's  death.  In  fact,  a  program 
for  "Alcott  Memorial  Services  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
Saturday,  June  16,  1888"  lists  Ricketson  as  one  of  the  participants. '^ 
It  is  doubtful,  though,  that  the  whimsical  and  mercurial  Ricketson 
actually  put  in  an  appearance. 20 

One  of  the  more  humorous  sketches  of  Ricketson  is  in  a  Decem- 
ber 21,  1857,  unpublished  letter  from  Anna  Alcott  to  her  father  on 
one  of  his  western  Conversation  tours: 

.  We  were  surprised  Sat.  evening  by  a  funny  little  man 
walking  in  and  introducing  himself  as  Mr.  Ricketson  of 
New  Bedford.  He  stared  at  us  one  by  one  &  then  said, 
"So  you  are  Mr.  Alcott's  daughters  are  you?— then  look- 
ing at  me  "You  look  like  your  father,  you've  got  his 
eyes,  &  complexion."  So  he  kept  saying  the  funniest 
things.  "How  old  are  you?  What  do  you  weigh?  &  how 
much  can  you  bear?  How's  your  temper?  &  so  on,  till  we 
didn't  know  what  to  think  of  him.  He  was  much  taken  by 
Abby,  &  said  he  should  call  to  see  her  by  daylight. 
Mother  looked  her  very  best,  &  behaved  beautifully.  I 
knew  he  liked  her  &  enjoyed  his  visit,  for  he  came  again 
on  Sunday  &  stayed  till  I  thought  I  should  sink  into  the 
floor.  He  thinks  of  building  a  house  here  this  year,  & 
made  fine  plans,  but  he  is  a  very  singular  man,  &  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  he  had  hung  himself  on  a 
tree  any  day.-  Did  you  ever  suspect  him  of  being  crazy 
at  all?21 

This  first  impression  Ricketson  made  on  a  twenty-six-year-old  woman 
is  probably  not  untypical  of  that  made  by  the  New  Bedford  Quaker  on 
many  people  upon  first  meeting  him:  excitable,  garrulous,  outspoken, 
unpredictable,  and  unconventional --seeming  almost,  in  fact,  a  bit 
crazy. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  took  a  somewhat  more  somber  view  of  Ricket- 
son during  his  visit  to  Concord  between  May  23  and  May  26,  1857. 
One  day  Emerson,  some  members  of  his  family,  Thoreau,  and  Ricketson 
visited  a  cliff  overlooking  Walden  Pond.  After  spending  part  of 
the  evening  with  Ricketson,  Emerson  records  in  his  Journal  an  impres- 
sion of  the  man: 

At  home  D.R.  expressed  some  sad  views  of  life  and  religion. 
A  thunderstorm  is  a  terror  to  him,  and  his  theism  was 
judaical .  Henry  thought  a  new  pear-tree  was  more  to  pur- 
pose, etc.  but  said  better,  that  an  exstacy  was  never 
interrupted.  A  theology  of  this  kind  is  as  good  a  meter 
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or  yardstick  as  any  other.  If  I  can  be  scared  by  a  high- 
wayman or  a  thunderclap,  I  should  say  my  performances 
were  not  very  high,  &  should  at  once  be  mended. 22 

Ricketson  was  a  Quaker,  and  Emerson  had  a  certain  respect  for  Qua- 
kerism. However,  while  Ricketson  all  of  his  life  would  sing  the 
praises  of  George  Fox  and  the  early  Quakers  in  theory,  in  practice 
his  religious  views  were  as  mercurial  as  everything  else  about  the 
man. 

During  the  years  1856  to  1858,  Ricketson  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship with  another  eccentric,  Thoreau's  friend  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  II,  who  worked  off  and  on  as  an  editor  at  the  New  Bedford 
Mercury  during  those  years.  Their  association  was  a  turbulent  one 
and  apparently  ended  altogether  in  1859,23  but  five  days  after 
Ricketson 's  death,  on  July  16,  1898,  F.B.  Sanborn  sent  Anna  and 
Walton  Ricketson  an  account  of  what  Channing  had  been  saying  of 
their  father: 

"He  has  haunted  my  mind,"  said  C.  to-night;  "he  was  a 
man  so  peculiar;  there  are  none  left  like  him, --never 
was  there  another.  He  was  the  quickest  of  all  men  in 
his  movements, --quick  as  a  dog:  he  would  see  the  team- 
sters coming  down  his  hill  from  Freetown  with  loads  of 
wood,  or  something  else,  and  he  would  rush  out  without 
his  hat,  hail  them,  and  scold  them  for  ill -treating 
their  cattle  or  horses.  He  had  the  evils  of  the  world 
on  his  mind  all  the  time;  being  a  reformer,  could  not 
get  them  out  of  his  mind.  He  was  always  in  a  hurry, 
flying  from  one  thing  to  another.  He  seldom  sat  in  the 
house  with  the  family,  unless  there  were  strangers 
there;  but  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  would  go  out  to 
the  Shanty,  and  while  I  sat  by  the  open  wood  fire  and 
smoked,  he  sat  down  by  the  table  by  the  window  and 
wrote  in  his  Journal,  paying  no  attention  to  me.  What 
has  become  of  all  those  journals?  There  were  thousands 
of  pages.  They  would  be  valuable  if  preserved.  Where 
do  you  suppose  they  are  now?"24 

We  now  know,  of  course,  what  ultimately  became  of  the  Journals. 
Channing  has  captured  in  this  little  vignette  much  of  the  essen- 
tial Ricketson:  his  excitability,  his  impulsiveness,  his  compas- 
sion, and  his  love  of  solitude. 

Why  would  Henry  Thoreau  be  attracted  to  the  Daniel  Ricketson 
so  far  revealed  in  this  brief  sketch?  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
relationship  was  complex,  and  it  is  impossible  to  unravel  all  of 
its  dimensions  here.  One  can  indulge,  though,  in  what  I  think  are 
some  meaningful  speculations.  Richard  Lebeaux  theorizes  that 
Ricketson 's  hypochondria  served  as  a  foil  to  Thoreau's  own  post- 
Walden  mental  and  physical  problems,  enabling  him  to  feel  better 
by  comparison,  and  was  thus  one  of  Thoreau's  major  attractions  to 
Ricketson  and  New  Bedford. 2S  The  hypochondria  may  have  been  an 
initial  attraction,  but  I  suspect  it  was  a  minor  one.  More  plausi- 
ble is  Lebeaux 's  theory  that  "Ricketson  furnished  him  with 
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confirmation  of  his  own  generativity,"  that  Thoreau  needed  disci- 
ples. 26  i  believe  that,  at  the  same  time,  Ricketson  required  the 
support  of  one  who  at  least  seemed  to  share  some  of  his  own  eccen- 
tric beliefs  and  could  help  him  become  spiritually  stronger.  To  a 
large  extent  Thoreau  recognized  his  friend's  need  and,  while  often 
irritated  by  him, 27  attempted  to  fulfill  it. 

The  correspondence  preceding  Thoreau 's  last  visit  to  New  Bed- 
ford confirms  both  Ricketson' s  spiritual  trauma  and  Thoreau 's  sym- 
pathetic response  to  it.  According  to  Lebeaux,  "As  if  to  make 
amends  for  his  recent  show  of  apathy  toward  Ricketson,  Thoreau 
initiated  and  was  able  to  martial  his  strength  for  one  last,  brief 
trip  away  from  Concord,  to  New  Bedford  from  August  nineteenth  to 
the  twenty-fourth  [1861]. "28  That  Thoreau  had  been  ignoring  his 
New  Bedford  friend  is  well  documented. 29  He  had  not  seen  Ricketson 
since  November  24,  1859,  and  had  written  him  only  twice  between 
that  date  and  August  15,  1861,  when  he  wrote  announcing  his  intended 
visit.  Nor  would  Thoreau  likely  have  been  in  any  mood  to  make  a 
trip  to  New  Bedford.  His  Minnesota  journey,  from  which  he  returned 
on  July  9,  had  been,  as  Walter  Harding  suggests,  "a  tragic  failure": 
"Thoreau 's  health  was  no  better;  in  fact,  strained  and  tired  by  the 
long  journey,  he  was  if  anything  in  poorer  condition  than  when  he 
had  left  Concord  in  May. "30 

Two  previously  unpublished  letters  discovered  in  the  collection 
of  Ray  Parmenter  are  revealing  for  both  what  they  say  of  Ricketson 's 
condition  and  of  Thoreau 's  motivation  for  the  final  New  Bedford 
trip.  Thoreau 's  August  15  letter  begins  with  the  news  that  he  was 
"away  in  the  far  Northwest"  when  Ricketson 's  last  letter  arrived. 
After  discussing  his  health  and  that  of  Ricketson 's  other  Concord 
friends,  Thoreau  concludes: 

Of  course  I  am  sufficiently  surprised  to  hear  of 
your  conversion,  yet  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  about  it, 
unless  that  judging  by  your  account,  it  appears  to  me  a 
change  which  concerns  yourself  peculiarly,  and  will  not 
make  you  more  valuable  to  mankind.  However,  perhaps,  I 
must  see  you  before  I  can  judge. 

Remembering  your  numerous  invitations,  I  write  this 
short  note  now  chiefly  to  say  that,  if  you  are  to  be  at 
home,  and  it  will  be  quite  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  pay 
you  a  visit  next  week,  &  take  such  rides  and  sauntering 
walks  with  you  as  an  invalid  may. 31 

We  now  have  the  "last  letter"  of  which  Thoreau  speaks  and  an 
explanation  of  the  "conversion."  The  letter  is  dated  June  30,  1861, 
and  since  it  is  a  wery   long  one  I  shall  quote  only  relevant  por- 
tions: 

Friend  Thoreau, 

I  have  been  desirous  of  hearing  from  you  for  a  long 
time,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  your  health,  which 
from  your  letter  of  22  March  I  was  sorry  to  hear  was  not 
as  good  as  usual;  but  as  you  speak  of  your  complaint  as 
that  of,  "a  severe  cold,"  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have 
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bid  farewell  to  it  and  are  once  more  traveling  about  the 
woods  and  fields  of  old  Concord  and  boating  on  your  favor- 
ite stream.  ...  My  dear  friend,  since  I  saw  you,  &  con- 
siderably since  I  wrote  you  last  have  I  met  with  some 
fresh  and  very   unexpected  experiences,  which  have  resulted 
in  a  change  of  my  religious  views.  Long,  long  have  I 
striven  to  become  a  good  man,  rather,  to  obtain  that 
peace  of  mind  which  I  consider  to  be  the  evidence  of  a 
soul  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  its  Creator,  but  in 
vain  have  been  my  efforts—and  my  researches  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  the 
(I  fear)  delusive  and  bewitching  scepticism  of  so  many 
noble  minds.  I  am  now  quite  inclined  to  believe  in  what 
are  termed  the  dogmas  of  Christianity—at  least  in  a 
part  of  them  &  have  ceased  to  rebel  against  the  rest. 
From  my  repeated  failures  in  the  path  of  virtue  &  godli- 
ness I  am  at  last  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion i.e.  a  new  heart--and  what  may  surprise  you  still 
more,  I  am  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Evil 
Spirit,  the  great  adversary  of  the  Soul,  whose  malign 
influence  has  so  often  destroyed  my  fondest  hopes  of 
peace.  I  seize  upon  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as  recorded 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  to 
the  hand  stretched  forth  to  rescue  him  from  the  whelming 
waves.  The  spiritual  wants  of  man  herein  recorded  and 
corroborated  by  his  inward  light  seem  to  be  so  aptly 
fitted  that  nothing  less  than  a  Divine  Master  could  have 
given  them  to  us.  What  is  human  life  without  the  faith 
and  hope  thus  inspired  within  the  Soul!--the  faith  of  so 
many  of  the  great  and  good,  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Oh!  dear  T.  we  need  it  all.  "I  am  not 
mad  most  noble  Festus"  but  am  willing  to  be  accounted  a 
fool  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Head  of  this  Church.  I 
know  that  you  are  too  good  and  too  pure  a  man  to  smile 
at  my  new  born  zeal  or  rather  newly  awakened  for  I  once 
before  long  ago  was  similarly  led.  Dont  think  that  I  am 
about  to  forsake  my  kind  Concord  friends,  the  purest, 
wisest  and  best  of  philosophers,  dear  noble  souls--no-- 
My  heart  year[n]s  for  your  spiritual  recognition  of  the 
revealed  word,  wherein  ye  may  see  that  "ye  must  be  born 
again."  Whatever  takes  from  our  faith  and  hopes  in  the 
future  life,  robs  us  of  the  only  possessions  that  render 
our  earthly  existence  endurable.  Let  us  devoutly  pray 
to  God  for  light,  for  light  &  strength.  We  must  feel 
contrite--be  ready  to  smite  our  breast  and  cry  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  0!  there  must  be  a  listening 
ear  to  the  fervent  petition  of  the  troubled  soul--  Our 
Heavenly  Father  will  hear  us  He  will  answer  to  our 
prayers.  I  humbly  trust  that  He  hears  mine. 

As  I  said  before  I  have  no  rebellion  in  my  heart 
now--  I  gladly  accept  whatever  provision  God  has  made 
for  our  future  happiness,  &  endeavor  to  repose  with  faith 
upon  the  arms  of  Divine  wisdom--  Welcome  Christ  the 
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Saviour  of  our  souls  if  God  so  wills,  Mystery  though  it 
be--purest  of  the  pure  simplest  &  wisest  of  all  teachers, 
who  died  for  his  faithful ness--the  great  exemplar  & 
guide  of  man  through  the  thorny  road  of  earthly  life, 
whose  life  blood  sealed  the  great  testimony  of  truth  he 
wrought  out  for  us--typical  of  regeneration  He  died  for 
us  all— How  grateful  we  should  feel  towards  him,  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church. 

Monday  Morng.  July  1 .  .  .  .  Do  let  me  hear  from  you  soon? 
And  remember  me  kindly  to  Channing  for  whom  I  shall  ever 
feel  an  affectionate  interest,  and  to  dear  father  Alcott 
....  My  wife  has  had  a  long  illness,  but  is  now 
recovering.  My  valued  Uncle,  James  Thornton  died  27 
April  last  in  his  64th  year,  of  which  please  inform  Chan- 
ning, who  knew  him. 32 

This,  then,  is  the  letter  to  which  Thoreau  responded  by  saying  he 
was  coming  to  visit.  Ricketson  answered  quickly  on  August  16,  the 
day  he  received  Thoreau 's  announcement: 

Dear  Thoreau, 

I  have  just  received  and  read  yours  of  yesterday, 
and  in  reply  would  say,  that  myself  and  family  will  be 
yery   glad  to  have  a  visit  from  you  as  you  propose,  next 
week-  As  you  have  fixed  upon  no  particular  time,  I  will 
be  at  the  Head  of  the  River  depot  for  you  by  the  Monday 
afternoon  train  from  Boston  which  arrives  about  6 
o'clock  The  p.m.  train  from  Boston  for  N.  Bedford  leaves 
at  4  1/2  p.m. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  my  health  &  spirits  are 
better  than  they  have  been  for  some  years  &  I  can  I  trust 
infuse  a  little  new  physical  life  into  you  at  which  I  am 
pretty  good.  I  have  just  raised  my  wife  from  a  frustrat- 
ing illness,  by  an  intelligent  faith.  What  you  want  is 
to  live  easy,  just  like  an  intelligent  Indian  who  is  a 
little  poorly--giving  nature  a  fair  chance--your  body  is 
well  enough  (normally)  but  the  brain  works  too  hard,  the 
engine  above  is  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  craft  below-- 
so  slack  up  &  let  off  the  steam  &  float  awhile  along  shore 
just  using  the  helm  occasionally  as  occasion  requires. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr  Alcott' s  lameness  &  hope  he 
will  soon  recover.  My  son  Arthur  is  a  surgeon  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  board  ship  Nightingale,  &  expects  to  sail  from 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to-morrow.  My  wife  who  is  you  know 
constitutionally  delicate  had  the  bronchitis  a  few  years 
ago  &  is  now  entirely  well  of  it--her  lungs  which  were 
weak  and  attended  with  cough  much  improved--her  trouble 
now  indigestion  and  palpitation  of  heart  but  getting 
better  slowly  of  these.  I  am  her  doctor.  I  feel  that 
your  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  brain  princi- 
pally &  the  remedy  rest  or  agreeable  occupation  without 
excitement. 
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I  was  hardly  wise  I  fear  in  writing  about  my  late 

experiences  which  I  find  were  considerably  aroused  by 

domestic  afflictions  yet  not  without  some  good  results 
I  hope. 


Yours  truly 


D.  Ricketson 


33 


If  the  conventional  assessment  of  Thoreau  as  a  self-reliant, 
unemotional  stoic  who  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  religious 
orthodoxies  of  his  time  is  anywhere  near  the  mark,  Ricketson's  June 
30  letter  instead  of  propelling  Thoreau  toward  New  Bedford  should 
have  finished  him  once  and  for  all  with  this  "born  again"  Christian, 
Nor  should  the  August  16  letter,  with  its  pompous  advice  as  to  how 
Thoreau  should  be  cured,  be  likely  to  go  over  much  better  with  one 
who  had  by  this  time  few  doubts  as  to  his  approaching  death.  But 
the  ailing  Thoreau  did  go  to  spend  five  more  days  with  his  old 
friend.  It  might  also  be  noted  that  Ricketson  did  not  specifically 
extend  an  invitation,  one  of  the  few  times  he  ever  wrote  Thoreau 
without  doing  so.  His  Concord  friend  took  the  initiative  to  invite 
himself. 

At  least  part  of  the  answer  to  Thoreau' s  response  must  lie  in 
his  interpretation  of  Ricketson's  "born  again"  letter.  Ricketson's 
life  was  one  of  spiritual  turbulence.  He  was  as  erratic  in  his 
religious  beliefs  as  he  was  in  everything  else,  continually  pulsat- 
ing between  assurances  of  a  life  hereafter  and  either  eternal  damna- 
tion or  extinction.  While  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Quakers, 
he  was  in  April  1834  "disowned"  by  the  Quaker  Church  in  New  Bed- 
ford. 34     Although  he  professed  all  of  his  life  to  be  a  Quaker  and 
attended  off  and  on  the  Quaker  Church  at  Acushnet,  his  Quakerism 
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never  seemed  to  supply  him  with  the  spiritual  assurance  he  needed. 
Nor  did  Transcendentalism  or  the  many  philosophies  he  flirted  with 
from  time  to  time. 

Thoreau  knew  all  of  this.  He  knew  too  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time  that  Ricketson  had  been  "born  again,"  Instead  of  indi- 
cating his  New  Bedford  friend  had  found  spiritual  and  psychological 
peace,  the  account  suggested  just  the  opposite.  Ricketson' s  state- 
ment in  the  August  16  letter  that  he  was  "hardly  wise"  in  writing 
about  his  "late  experiences"  lends  confirmation  to  the  instability 
of  his  conversion.  Thoreau  knew  how  incapable  Ricketson  was  of 
dealing  with  domestic  affliction,  such  as  the  serious  illness  of 
his  wife.  The  April  3,  1857,  Journal  entry  previously  mentioned 
reveals  this  knowledge.  And  Thoreau  would  have  been  sensitive  to 
one  more  fact  appended  to  the  June  30  letter:  the  brief  note  on 
July  1  that  Ricketson' s  uncle,  James  Thornton,  had  died  on  April 
27.  Ricketson 's  bachelor  Uncle  James  was  nearly  as  eccentric  as 
Ricketson  himself35  and  had  been  his  almost  constant  companion. 
One  merely  has  to  leaf  through  Ricketson 's  unpublished  1847-54 
Journal  to  see  how  omnipresent  Uncle  James  was  in  his  nephew's  life, 
In  fact,  until  this  time  Ricketson  probably  had  had  Only  three 
friends  whom  he  felt  were  sympathetic  to  his  own  eccentric  behavior: 
Uncle  James  Thornton,  William  Ell ery  Channing  II,  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  Now  the  first  was  dead,  the  second  had  chosen  to  termin- 
ate their  friendship  in  1859,  and  only  the  third  remained. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  her  Thoreau  in  the  Human  Community, 
Mary  El  kins  Moller  comments: 

A  study  of  this  man's  life--the  essential,  interior 
life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  as  it  is  disclosed  in  his 
writings— reveals  at  least  two  striking  paradoxes.  It 
reveals  the  paradox  of  one  who,  for  two  years,  sought 
solitude  in  the  woods,  who  eloquently  preached  self- 
reliance  and  independence,  yet  who  felt,  all  his  life, 
a  deep  need  for  human  intimacy  and  true  community.  And 
it  reveals  the  paradox  of  one  who  consistently  criti- 
cized "reformers,"  but  was  himself  the  most  earnest  of 
would-be  reformers—taking  that  word  in  its  fundamental 
denotation,  as  he  liked  to  take  words:  one  who  all  his 
life  passionately  desired  to  "wake-up"  and  to  educate 
other  people,  to  help  them  to  re-form  their  lives. 36 

Thoreau  didn't  exactly  go  on  his  last  trip  to  New  Bedford  to  "re- 
form" Daniel  Ricketson 's  life.  He  would  have  known  too  well  the 
spiritual  and  emotional  shambles  it  was  in— and  had  for  so  long 
been  in.  Thoreau  would  have  been  aware,  though,  that  he  better 
than  anyone  else  was  in  a  position  to  offer  the  sympathy  which 
might  bring  about  a  temporary  abatement  of  Ricketson 's  condition. 
And  it  is  just  possible  that  Thoreau  too  had  something  to  gain 
other  than  the  consolation  of  having  helped  a  friend.  If  Thoreau 
had  a  "deep  need  for  human  intimacy,"  he  could  hardly  have  found  a 
person  with  whom  it  was  easier  to  establish  this  intimacy  than  his 
New  Bedford  friend.  Ricketson  was  candid,  outspoken,  sensitive, 
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and  totally  unreserved  when  it  came  to  revealing  his  own  deepest 
fears  and  inadequacies.  What  remains  of  Ricketson's  Journals  for 
the  period  of  this  visit  indicates  that  they  did  some  botanizing, 
that  he  viewed  Thoreau's  condition  as  very  serious  but  his  spirits 
good,  and,  finally,  that  they  had  long  talks. 37  we  can  only  con- 
jecture what  the  long  talks  were  about.  But  it  may  well  be  that 
the  New  Bedford  Quaker  who  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  broke 
through  the  reserve  of  the  stoical  Concordian  and  enabled  Thoreau 
to  establish  an  "intimacy"  that  at  some  very  deep  level --and  at 
a  ^ery   sad  time  in  his  life — he  much  desired. 
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THOREAU'S  POEM  "SYMPATHY":  HIS  "GENTLE  BOY"  IDENTIFIED 
by  Mary  E.  Pitts 


On  June  24,  1839,  when  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  almost  twenty- 
two  years  old,  he  wrote  this  now  famous  poem  in  his  Journal:! 

Sympathy 

Lately  alas  I  knew  a  gentle  boy, 
Whose  features  all  were  cast  in  Virtue's  mould, 
As  one  she  had  designed  for  Beauty's  toy, 
But  after  manned  him  for  her  own  stronghold. 

On  every  side  he  open  was  as  day, 

That  you  might  see  no  lack  of  strength  within, 

For  walls  and  ports  do  only  serve  alway 

For  a  pretence  to  feebleness  and  sin. 

Say  not  that  Caesar  was  victorious, 

With  toil  and  strife  who  stormed  the  House  of  Fame 

In  other  sense  this  youth  was  glorious, 

Himself  a  kingdom  whereso'eer  he  came. 

No  strength  went  out  to  get  him  victory, 
When  all  was  income  of  its  own  accord; 
For  where  he  went  none  other  was  to  see, 
But  all  were  parcel  of  their  noble  lord. 

He  forayed  like  the  subtle  haze  of  summer, 
That  stilly  shows  fresh  landscapes  to  our  eyes, 
And  revolutions  works  without  a  murmur, 
Or  rustling  of  a  leaf  beneath  the  skies. 

So  was  I  taken  unawares  by  this, 

I  quite  forgot  my  homage  to  confess; 

Yet  now  am  forced  to  know,  though  hard  it  is, 

I  might  have  loved  him,  had  I  loved  him  less. 

Each  moment,  as  we  nearer  drew  to  each,  . 
A  stern  respect  withheld  us  farther  yet, 
So  that  we  seemed  beyond  each  other's  reach, 
And  less  acquainted  than  when  first  we  met. 

We  two  were  one  while  we  did  sympathize, 
So  could  we  not  the  simplest  bargain  drive; 
And  what  avails  it  now  that  we  are  wise, 
If  absence  doth  this  doubledness  contrive? 

Eternity  may  not  the  chance  repeat, 
But  I  must  tread  my  single  way  alone, 
In  sad  remembrance  that  we  once  did  meet, 
And  know  that  bliss  irrevocably  gone. 
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The  spheres  henceforth  my  elegy  shall  sing, 
For  elegy  has  other  subject  none; 
Each  strain  of  music  in  my  ears  shall  ring 
Knell  of  departure  from  that  other  one. 

Make  haste  and  celebrate  my  tragedy; 

With  fitting  strain  resound  ye  woods  and  fields; 

Sorrow  is  dearer  in  such  case  to  me 

Than  all  the  joys  other  occasion  yields. 

Is ' t  then  too  late  the  damage  to  repair? 
Distance,  forsooth,  from  my  weak  grasp  hath  reft 
The  empty  husk,  and  clutched  the  useless  tare, 
But  in  my  hands  the  wheat  and  kernel  left. 

If  I  but  love  that  virtue  which  he  is, 
Though  it  be  scented  in  the  morning  air, 
Still  shall  we  be  truest  acquaintances, 
Nor  mortals  know  a  sympathy  more  rare. 

Who  was  the  "gentle  boy"  Thoreau  immortalized  in  "Sympathy"? 
According  to  Perry  Miller  in  his  Consciousness  in  Concord  (1958): 
"For  years  Emerson,  Sanborn,  Channing  persisted  in  explaining  these 
verses  as  directed  to  Ellen  [Sewall],  having  used  the  'boy'  for  a 
disguise. "2  But  Miller  also  acknowledges:  "Biographers  have 
belatedly  admitted  that  the  poem  'Sympathy '--which  Henry  addressed 
to  Ellen's  brother  .  .  .  was  in  truth  written  to  a  boy. "3  Is  the 
"gentle  boy"  Ellen,  the  girl  Thoreau  would  romance  later  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1839,  or  Ellen's  eleven-year-old  younger  brother,  Edmund 
Quincy  Sewall,  Jr.,  that  June  a  visitor  to  his  grandmother  and  aunt 
boarding  with  the  Thoreaus?  Or,  if  the  poem  was  occasioned  by 
Edmund's  visit,  could  the  "gentle  boy"  be  still  someone  else?  Allen 
Beecher  Hovey,  in  The  Hidden  Thoreau  (1966),  puts  forth  another  can- 
didate: "...  the  'gentle  boy1  depicted  in  the  poem  was  a  young 
man  whom  Thoreau  knew  much  more  intimately  than  Edmund  Sewall.  The 
'gentle  boy'  was  Thoreau  himself. "4 

In  "Sympathy"  Thoreau,  characteristically,  is  talking  about 
himself,  in  this  case  his  childhood  self.  He  is  describing  certain 
experiences  of  his  boyhood,  the  loss  or  diminishment  of  some  aspects 
of  those  experiences,  and  the  effect  of  that  change  on  Thoreau. 

In  the  following  passage  from  his  Journal,  July  16,  1851, 
Thoreau  remembers  the  joy  and  delight  he  experienced  in  his  youth: 

Methinks  my  present  experience  is  nothing;  my  past 
experience  is  all  in  all.  I  think  that  no  experience 
which  I  have  to-day  comes  up  to, or  is  comparable  with  the 
experiences  of  my  boyhood.  ...  My  life  was  ecstasy. 
In  youth,  before  I  lost  any  of  my  senses,  I  can  remember 
that  I  was  all  alive,  and  inhabited  my  body  with  inexpres- 
sible satisfaction;  both  its  weariness  and  its  refreshment 
were  sweet  to  me.  This  earth  was  the  most  glorious  musi- 
cal instrument,  and  I  was  audience  to  its  strains.  To 
have  such  sweet  impressions  made  on  us,  such  ecstasies 
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begotten  of  the  breezes!  I  can  remember  how  I  was  aston- 
ished. I  said  to  myself,  — I  said  to  others, --"There 
comes  into  my  mind  such  an  indescribable,  infinite,  all- 
absorbing,  divine,  heavenly  pleasure,  a  sense  of  elevation 
and  expansion,  and  [I]  have  had  nought  to  do  with  it.  I 
perceive  that  I  am  dealt  with  by  superior  powers.  This  is 
a  pleasure,  a  joy,  an  existence  which  I  have  not  procured 
myself.  I  speak  as  a  witness  on  the  stand,  and  tell  what 
I  have  perceived."  The  morning  and  the  evening  were  sweet 
to  me,  and  I  led  a  life  aloof  from  society  of  men.  I  won- 
dered if  a  mortal  had  ever  known  what  I  knew.  I  looked  in 
books  for  some  recognition  of  a  kindred  experience,  but, 
strange  to  say,  I  found  none.  Indeed,  I  was  slow  to  dis- 
cover that  other  men  had  had  this  experience,  for  it  had 
been  possible  to  read  books  and  to  associate  with  men  on 
other  grounds.  The  maker  of  me  was  improving  me.  When  I 
detected  this  interference  I  was  profoundly  moved.  For 
years  I  marched  as  to  a  music  in  comparison  with  which  the 
military  music  of  the  streets  is  noise  and  discord.  I  was 
daily  intoxicated,  and  yet  no  man  could  call  me  intemper- 
ate. With  all  your  science  can  you  tell  how  it  is,  and 
whence  it  is,  that  light  comes  into  the  soul?5 

This  passage  indicates  that  some  of  Thoreau's  boyhood  experi- 
ences were  more  than  simple,  ordinary  pleasures.  They  can  only  be 
characterized  as  mystical.  Of  the  many  examples  of  mysticism  in 
Thoreau's  writings,  this  passage  best  fits  the  following  description 
of  a  spontaneous  mystical  experience  from  Evelyn  Underhill's  classic 
Mysticism: 

There  is  first  .  .  .  the  apprehension  of  a  splendour 
without;  an  expansive,  formless,  ineffable  vision,  a  snatch- 
ing up  of  the  self,  as  it  were,  from  knowledge  of  this  world 
to  some  vague  yet  veritable  knowledge  of  the  next.  The  veil 
parts,  and  the  Godhead  is  perceived  as  transcendent  to,  yet 
immanent  in,  the  created  universe.  Not  the  personal  touch 
of  love  transfiguring  the  soul  ,  but  the  unpersonal  glory  of 
a  transfigured  world,  is  the  dominant  note  of  this  experi- 
ence: and  the  reaction  of  the  self  takes  the  form  of  awe  and 
rapture.  .  .  .6 

Thoreau  himself  avows  that  he  is  a  mystic.  He  states  in  his 
Journal  on  March  5,  1853,  "The  fact  is  I  am  a  mystic,  a  transcen- 
dental ist,  and  a  natural  philosopher  to  boot. "7  If  "Sympathy"  is  a 
poem  about  Thoreau's  own  youth,  it  reflects  wery   well  the  qualities 
of  the  mystical  experience  as  described  by  Underhill,  the  same 
"snatching  up  of  the  self  .  .  .  from  knowledge  of  this  world  to  some 
vague  yet  veritable  knowledge  of  the  next"  and  the  same  "awe  and  rap- 
ture." Thoreau  is  not  the  only  mystic  whose  visions  began  in  child- 
hood. Joan  of  Arc  was  only  thirteen  when  she  received  her  first 
supernatural  vision,  and  St.  Bernadette  was  only  fourteen  when  she 
had  visions  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 8 
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Without  doubt,  Edmund  Sewall,  "a  boy  of  great  promise  and  most 
lovable  disposition, "9  inspired  Thoreau  to  write  "Sympathy"  when 
they  first  met  in  mid- June  1839.  Seeing  young  Edmund  was  for  Thoreau 
like  looking  into  a  mirror  of  the  past  and  seeing  himself  as  a  boy  of 
eleven  again.  It  was  an  image  he  had  forgotten.  That  week  spent 
with  Edmund,  sailing  on  the  Concord  River  and  hiking  to  the  Cliffs  JO 
was  to  Thoreau  as  though  he  were  sporting  with  his  boyhood  self. 

This  remembrance  of  his  childhood  brought  home  a  startling  fact 
to  Thoreau:  The  mystical  experiences  that  in  his  youth  had  come  of 
their  own  accord,  with  "a  snatching  up  of  the  self"  that  he  had  "had 
nought  to  do  with,"  now,  in  manhood,  had  to  be  sought  after  and  pre- 
pared for.  Thoreau,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  obliged  to  seek 
what  had  come  to  him  unbidden  in  his  youth.  Until  he  met  Edmund, 
Thoreau  had  been  unaware  of  this  change,  for  he  gradually  had  taken 
specific  steps  to  help  induce  his  mystical  states.  This  is  evident 
in  a  Journal  entry  Thoreau  wrote  on  August  13,  1838,  almost  a  year 
before  he  wrote  "Sympathy": 

Consciousness 

If  with  closed  ears  and  eyes  I  consult  consciousness 
for  a  moment—immediately  are  all  walls  and  barriers  dis- 
sipated—earth rolls  from  under  me,  and  I  float,  by  the 
impetus  derived  from  the  earth  and  the  system—a  subjec- 
tive—heavily laden  thought,  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown 
&  infinite  sea,  or  else  heave  and. swell  like  a  vast  ocean 
of  thought— without  rock  or  headland.  Where  are  all  rid- 
dles solved,  all  straight  lines  making  their  two  ends  to 
meet— eternity  and  space  gambolling  familiarly  through  my 
depths.  I  am  from  the  beginning— knowing  no  end,  no  aim. 
No  sun  illumines  me, --for  I  dissolve  all  lesser  lights 
in  my  own  intenser  and  steadier  light--  I  am  a  restful 
kernel  in  the  magazine  of  the  universe. 11 

Here  Thoreau  must  close  his  ears  and  eyes  and  "consult  consciousness 
for  a  moment"  in  order  to  bring  on  a  mystical  state,  to  "float  .  .  . 
in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  &  infinite  sea,  or  else  heave  and  swell 
like  a  vast  ocean  of  thought  .  .  .  eternity  and  space  gambolling 
familiarly  through  my  depths."  This  is  yery   different  from  the  mode 
of  reception  he  spoke  of  to  others  in  his  boyhood: 

"There  comes  into  my  mind  such  an  indescribable  .  .  . 
pleasure  .  .  .  and  [I]  have  had  nought  to  do  with  it. 
I  perceive  that  I  am  dealt  with  by  superior  powers. 
This  is  a  pleasure,  a  joy,  an  existence  which  I  have 
not  procured  myself.  ..." 


Thus,  in  the  "gentle  boy"  poem  Thoreau  first  acknowledges  and  accepts 
the  change  which  the  years  have  brought  in  the  onset  of  mystical 
states,  from  being  spontaneously  "dealt  with  by  superior  powers"  in 
youth  to  deliberately  seeking  and  attempting  to  initiate  the  experi- 
ences in  his  adulthood. 
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Thoreau's  Journal  for  June  22,  1839,  just  a  few  days  after  he 
met  Edmund  and  two  days  before  he  wrote  "Sympathy,"  describes  the 
impact  of  Thoreau's  encounter  with  this  mirror  of  his  lost  youth: 

Rencounter 

I  have  within  the  last  few  days  come  Into  contact  with 
a  pure  uncompromising  spirit,  that  1s  somewhere  wandering 
1n  the  atmosphere,  but  settles  not  positively  anywhere. 
Some  persons  carry  about  them  the  air  and  conviction  of 
virtue,  though  they  themselves  are  unconscious  of  It— and 
are  even  backward  to  appreciate  1t  1n  others.  Such  1t  is 
impossible  not  to  love— still  1s  their  loveliness,  as  1t 
were,  independent  of  them,  so  that  you  seem  not  to  lose  1t 
when  they  are  absent,  for  when  they  are  near  1t  1s  like  an 
Invisible  presence  which  attends  you. 

That  virtue  we  appreciate  Is  as  much  ours  as  another's. 
We  see  so  much  only  as  we  possess  J2 

In  this  passage  the  "pure  uncompromising  spirit,  that  is  somewhere 
wandering  1n  the  atmosphere,  but  settles  not  positively  anywhere" 
represents  the  lost  Innocence  of  Thoreau's  boyhood,  when  "life  was 
ecstasy"  and  he  was  "daily  Intoxicated,"  a  receptive  condition  which 
Thoreau  now  sees,  by  contrast  with  Edmund,  is  no  longer  his  own. 

Edmund,  then,  possesses  a  quality  which  reminds  Thoreau  of  his 
youthful  self  ("the  air  and  conviction  of  virtue,  though  they  them- 
selves are  unconscious  of  1t").  He  meets  in  Edmund  a  "loveliness 
.  .  .  independent"  of  him,  "Impossible  not  to  love,"  which  stirs  1n 
Thoreau  a  reminiscence  of  his  own  youth.  That  memory  1s  an  "invisi- 
ble presence"  which  is  not  absent  even  when  Edmund  is.  "We  see  so 
much  only  as  we  possess,"  concludes  Thoreau.  "Rencounter"  recognizes 
a  light  in  young  Edmund  Sewall  that  has  faded  to  a  great  extent  from 
Thoreau's  own  experience.  But  the  memory  of  that  condition  is  every- 
thing. Two  days  later,  in  "Sympathy,"  Thoreau  extolls  the  virtues 
of  his  "gentle  boy,"  laments  the  fact  that  he  is  gone,  and  resolves 
not  to  forget  him. 

"Sympathy"  1s  comprised  of  four  distinct  parts.  The  first  five 
stanzas  describe  the  "gentle  boy"  objectively,  as  Thoreau  remembers 
his  boyhood  self  and  experiences.  The  first  stanza  gives  the  poem's 
theme:  Thoreau's  abrupt  perception  that  the  spontaneity  of  his  youth- 
ful mystical  experiences  has  been  lost  to  his  manhood.  He  1s  lately 
made  sorrowfully  aware  of  the  loss  of  a  gentle,  virtuous  youth  who 
had  once  received  communication  from  God.  Thoreau's  boyhood  self 
was  God's  plaything,  "Beauty's  toy,"13  an  object  of  God  which  God 
acted  upon.  (Similarly,  Thoreau  would  recall  years  later,  "To  have 
such  sweet  impressions  made  upon  us  ...  I  am  dealt  with  by  superior 
powers  .  .  .  The  maker  of  me  was  improving  me.")  His  youth  was 
"after  manned  .  .  .  for  her  own  stronghold,"  that  1s,  he  matured  into 
a  virtuous  man.  But  now  the  sense  of  self  makes  Thoreau  a  subject, 
rather  than  an  object,  who  is  obliged  to  seek  communion  with  God. 

The  "gentle  boy"  has  an  open  mind  receptive  to  God's  word 
("open  was  as  day")  and  a  strong  faith  ("no  lack  of  strength  within"), 
as  opposed  to  a  closed  mind  ("walls  and  ports")  that  hides  a  weak 
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faith  ("a  pretence  to  feebleness  and  sin").  Thoreau  contrasts  the 
"gentle  boy"  with  Caesar,  a  man  of  worldly  greatness,  who  won  noth- 
ing for  all  his  "toll  and  strife"  because  his  object  was  fame  Instead 
of  faith.  Thoreau  Illustrates  1n  this  image  the  aspect  of  human 
nature  which  often  separates  man  from  God.  The  "gentle  boy,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  with  God,  "Himself  a  kingdom  whereso'eer  he  came." 

The  "gentle  boy"  needed  to  do  nothing  to  receive  his  victory, 
his  visions;  they  came  unsought  ("all  was  income  of  its  own  accord"). 
The  next  six  lines  describe  in  vividly  transcendental  terms  the  con- 
tent of  Thoreau 's  visions,  what  he  would  later  put  forth  as  "an 
Indescribable,  infinite,  all-absorbing,  divine,  heavenly  pleasure, 
a  sense  of  elevation  and  expansion." 

The  sixth  stanza  stands  alone,  the  second  and  most  important 
part  of  "Sympathy."  It  presents  the  point  of  the  poem— Thoreau* s 
belated  homage  to  the  unique  quality  of  his  youthful  mystical  experi- 
ences—and also  marks  the  poem's  turning  point.  Thoreau  adknowledges 
that  he  did  not  adequately  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  experi- 
ences as  a  youth  ("So  was  I  taken  unawares  by  this"),  a  fact  rein- 
forced by  his  later  testimony,  "I  can  remember  how  I  was  astonished 
.  .  .  I  wondered  if  a  mortal  had  ever  known  what  I  knew."  Thoreau 
feels  that  he  took  for  granted  these  experiences  while  he  was  living 
them  ("I  quite  forgot  my  homage  to  confess"),  and  now  he  is  forced 
to  realize  that  he  might  have  loved  his  youthful  self  more  for  that 
spiritual  aspect  had  he  been  more  aware  of  its  source  during  the 
exuberance  of  boyhood. 

The  third  part  of  the  poem,  stanzas  seven  through  eleven,  des- 
cribes the  newly  perceived  relationship  of  Thoreau  the  mature  man  to 
Thoreau  the  "gentle  boy."  The  seventh  stanza  reiterates  the  theme 
of  change  and  separation  as  youth  and  man,  their  consciousnesses, 
drift  apart.  The  rest  of  the  poem  deals  subjectively  with  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  experience  and  the  new.  The  older  Thoreau 
grows  the  less  often  his  visions  come  to  him.  Eventually  he  receives 
them  so  infrequently  that  he  forgets  that  once  they  came  so  readily. 

Thoreau  and  the  "gentle  boy,"  in  stanza  eight  representing  the 
divine  aspect  of  the  self,  or  God,  were  one  while  he  was  young.  So 
close  were  they  that  no  difference  came  between  them  ("So  could  we 
not  the  simplest  bargain  drive").  What  good  is  it,  he  asks,  that  he 
is  now  a  man  ("wise")  if  he  cannot  regain  that  sense  of  union  with 
God?  Thoreau  stands  alone,  a  mere  mortal,  and  must  sadly  remember 
that  he  who  was  once  with  God  may  never  be  again. 

Thoreau  laments  the  loss  of  his  youth  and  its  mystical  experi- 
ences in  elegaic  tones  and  calls  on  the  "woods  and  fields,"  or 
nature,  to  "celebrate"  his  "tragedy."  This  elegaic  quality,  together 
with  allusions  to  God  and  worldly  Caesar,  rescue  "Sympathy"  from  the 
shallowness  and  triviality  of  the  commonly  accepted  notion  that  this 
is  a  simple  love  poem.  Richard  Lebeaux  observes  in  Young  Man  Thoreau, 
even  as  he  agrees  with  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  poem: 

The  final  verse  arrives  at  a  "Transcendental"  (and, 
in  terms  of  the  poem  itself,  too  easily  gained)  resolu- 
tion. .  .  . 

That  Thoreau  was  "infatuated"  with  young  Edmund  is 
clear  .  .  .  that  he  experienced  a  painful  sense  of  loss 
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upon  the  boy's  departure  1s  also  evident  (though  the 
expressions  of  feelings  may  have  been  somewhat  exagger- 
ated for  the  sake  of  literary  effect).14 

Lebeaux's  qualifying  statements  are  probably  more  to  the  point  than 
his  main  argument.  "The  final  verse,"  along  with  all  the  "expres- 
sions of  feelings"  in  the  poem,  are  not  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  Edmund  Sewall  1s  the  "gentle  boy." 

The  fourth  and  last  section,  stanzas  twelve  and  thirteen,  is  a 
summary.  Thoreau  inquires  what  is  left  for  him  of  his  boyhood  bliss. 
Answering  his  own  question,  he  responds  the  vital  part,  the  knowl- 
edge of  and  sense  of  oneness  with  God  which  remains  in  his  heart 
("In  my  hands  the  wheat  and  kernel  left").  Thoreau  resolves  to  love 
that  "virtue  which  he  1s,"  though  1t  be  only  a  memory  "scented  1n 
the  morning  air."  Thoreau' s  use  of  "is"  here  instead  of  the  past 
tense  employed  earlier  is  significant.  Thoreau  affirms  that,  while 
his  youth  Itself  1s  gone,  he  can  still  experience  and  cherish  the 
joys  of  Its  mystical  states  1n  the  remembrance  of  them.  In  that 
memory  Thoreau  reacquires  his  sense  of  union  with  God  and  knows  "a 
sympathy  more  rare"  than  most  mortals  do. 

"Sympathy,"  then,  1s  Thoreau 's  description  of  the  mystical 
experiences  of  his  boyhood,  his  acknowledgment  that  the  spontaneity 
of  those  experiences  has  gone,  and  his  resolution  to  treasure  the 
memory  of  the  youth  1n  which  he  lived  them.  In  a  broader  sense, 
"Sympathy"  1s  a  memorial  to  the  "pure,  uncompromising  spirit,"  the 
"Invisible  presence,"  the  "gentle  boy"  of  that  childhood.  As  such, 
1t  1s  also  a  tribute  to  the  bright  and  lively  spirit  of  Edmund 
Sewall,  the  gentle  boy  who  restored  the  original  "gentle  boy"  to 
Thoreau. 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON'S  LECTURE  ON  BROOK  FARM 
by  Daniel  Shealy 


On  the  evening  of  October  26,  1868,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered 
the  third  of  six  private  lectures,  managed  by  his  publishers,  in  Bos- 
ton J  An  account  of  this  lecture  called  "Historical  Notes  of  American 
Life  and  Letters,"  but  which  focused  upon  Brook  Farm,  is  here  reprint- 
ed for  the  first  time. 

Although  Emerson  himself  had  been  asked  by  George  Ripley  to  par- 
ticipate in  Brook  Farm,  he  had  felt  reluctant  about  becoming  a  member. 
Writing  in  his  journal  in  October  1840,  he  said:  "Moreover  to  join 
this  body  would  be  to  traverse  all  my  long  trumpeted  theory,  and  the 
instinct  which  spoke  from  it,  that  one  man  ...  is  stronger  than  a 
city,  that  his  Solitude  is  more  prevalent  &  beneficent  than  the  con- 
cert of  crowds. "2  He  wrote  his  brother  William  in  December  1840  that 
he  was  not  "favorably  disposed"  to  Ripley's  plan  for  the  Brook  Farm 
community,  preferring  "a  more  private  reform. "3  Later  that  same 
month,  Emerson  made  his  final  decision,  and  he  informed  George  Ripley 
that  he  had  decided  not  to  join,  for  a  reason  that  was  "purely  per- 
sonal." Noting  that  since  he  had  his  home  and  family  in  Concord, 
he  did  not  wish  to  resettle,  and  he  felt  that  "the  Community  is  not 
good  for  me"  (Letters,  2:369).  Although  Emerson  declined  the  invita- 
tion to  join  Brook  Farm,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  idea  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  participants.  In  January  1844,  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"'And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'  ...  So  say  I  of 
Brook  Farm.  Let  it  live.  Its  merit  is  that  it  is  a  new  life"  (JMN, 
9:69).  However,  Emerson  also  recognized  that  the  community  would 
have  problems  surviving:  "Brook  Farm  will  show  a  few  noble  victims, 
who  act  &  suffer  with  temper  &  proportion,  but  the  larger  part  will 
be  slight  adventurers  &  will  shirk  work"  (JMN,  8:396).  He  was  cor- 
rect. Brook  Farm  failed  in  1847,  six  years  after  its  founding. 

The  unsigned  account  of  Emerson's  Brook  Farm  lecture  printed 
below  appeared  in  the  National  Anti -Slavery  Standard  on  October  31, 
1868  (p.  2).  I  have  silently  corrected  obvious  errors.  Portions 
of  the  lecture  were  used  in  Emerson's  "Historic  Notes  of  Life  and 
Letters  in  New  England,"  first  published  in  1893  and  collected  in 
his  Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches  (1894);  I  have  noted  in 
brackets  those  passages  that  were  later  printed  and  their  locations 
in  Emerson's  Complete  Works.4 


Mr.  Emerson's  Third  Lecture 


Brook  Farm 


People  went  last  evening  expecting  to  be  regaled  with  a  tran- 
scendental account  of  Brook  Farm,  nor  were  they  disappointed  except 
in  the  brevity  of  the  sketch.  Mr.  Emerson  began  by  saying  "That  in 
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1820  a  new  order  of  things  appeared,  and  a  moral  age  followed  the 
profligacy  of  the  past  one.  Goethe  brought  his  new  theories,  Hegel 
his  philosophy,  Channing  religion,  Everett  eloquence,  and  Dickens 
his  beautiful  humanity  in  romance."  [CW,  10:325-338] 

All  manners  of  reforms  were  rampant,  and  with  quaint  allusions 
to  many  of  them,  Mr.  Emerson  came  at  last  to  Brook  Farm.  "In  1840, 
Dr.  Channing,  Geo.  Ripley  with  other  enthusiasts  met  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  an  intellectual  community  for  mutual  pleasure  and 
culture.  Much  fine  discourse  was  enjoyed,  but  nothing  settled,  for 
in  the  midst  of  it  the  company  streamed  out  to  an  oyster  supper,  and 
so  ended  the  first  attempt  at  aesthetical  society  in  Boston."  [CW, 
10:340-41]  In  1841,  another  attempt  was  made,  which  resulted  in 
Brook  Farm,  and  lasted  six  years.  Ripley,  [George  W.]  Curtis, 
Parker,  Margaret  Fuller,  [J.  S.]  Dwight,  Wm.  H.  Channing  and  "Haw- 
thorne with  his  cold  but  gentle  genius"  [CW,  10:363]  were  interested 
in  it,  enjoyed  it,  and  came  out  of  it  financially  poorer  but  intel- 
lectually richer  for  the  experience. 

"So  many  hours  of  labor  for  so  many  hours  of  instruction  was  the 
rule,  but  the  new-comers,  while  eagerly  availing  themselves  of  the 
instruction  shirked  the  labor,  which  was  done  by  the  faithful  few. 
As  sometimes  happens  in  larger  communities  than  Brook  farm."  [CW, 
10:365]  Among  the  humorous  stories  told  of  these  enthusiasts  were 
these--"0ne  man  ploughed  all  day,  and  another  looked  out  of  the  window 
all  day,  and  both  received  the  same  wages  at  night."  [CW,  10:367] 

"The  ladies  took  cold  on  washing  days,  so  the  gentlemen  shep- 
herds hung  out  the  clothes,  and  when  they  danced  in  the  evening 
clothes-pins  fell  plentifully  from  their  pockets."  [CW,  10:366-67] 

"It  was  a  perpetual  picnic,  and  its  leaders  shouTd  be  thanked 
for  making  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  It  was  an  education  to 
those  who  were  there;  a  fine  experience  of  life-long  value."  [CW, 
10:368] 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Emerson  alluded  to  [the]  Dial 
"whose  writers  were  its  chief  readers"  and  "which  enjoyed  its  obscu- 
rity for  four  years  when  it  died."  [CW,  10:343-44]  He  likewise 
paid  characteristic  tributes  of  praise  to  the  men  whom  he  honored 
with  his  friendship  long  before  the  world  began  to  find  them  out-- 
Thoreau  who  celebrated  poverty  and  felt  that  "God  could  not  be 
unkind  to  him  if  he  tried,"  [CW,  10:357]  and  Alcott  who  "read  Plato 
as  an  equal  ."  [CW,  10:341] 
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OF  MUSKRATS  AND  MEN  IN  WALDEN: 
BEYOND  THE  CONSOLATION  OF  BRAVERY 

by  Debi  Kang  Dean 


Because  the  following  essay  addresses  questions  raised  in  the 
"Notes  and  Queries"  section  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Thqreau  Soci- 
ety Bulletin,  I  begin  by  quoting  the  relevant  portion  of  the  query: 

Professor  Kuochien  Liang  of  the  National  Taiwan 
Normal  University,  who  is  working  on  a  new  translation 
of  WALDEN  into  Chinese,  asks  about  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  early  in  the  first  chapter  which  reads,  "From 
the  desperate  city  you  go  into  the  desperate  country, 
and  have  to  console  yourself  with  the  bravery  of  minks 
and  muskrats."  Why  did  Thoreau  pick  minks  and  muskrats? 
Are  they  notably  brave?  Or  are  they  timid  and  Thoreau 
is  being  sarcastic?  .  .  .' 

In  a  journal  passage  probably  written  during  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1845,  Thoreau  explicitly  states  the  sort  of  bravery  for 
which  he  thought  muskrats  notable. 2  Thoreau  reports  in  this  pas- 
sage that  he  is  glad  to  have  George  Melvin,  the  Concord  trapper, 
confirm  the  story  heard  about  minks  and  such  animals  gnawing  off 
their  limbs  to  be  free  of  man's  traps.  Melvin  tells  Thoreau: 

"Oh,  the  muskrats  are  the  greatest  fellows  to  gnaw 
their  legs  off.  Why,  I  caught  one  once  that  had  just 
gnawed  his  third  leg  off,  this  being  the  third  time 
he  had  been  trapped;  and  he  lay  dead  by  the  trap,  for 
he  could  n't  run  on  one  leg."  [J_,  I,  p.  481] 

Thoreau  continues: 

Such  tragedies  are  enacted  even  in  this  sphere  and  along 
our  peaceful  streams,  and  dignify  at  least  the  hunter's 
trade.  Only  courage  does  anywhere  prolong  life,  whether 
in  man  or  beast.  .  .  . 

These  would  be  times  that  tried  men's  souls  if  men 
had  souls  to  be  tried;  aye,  and  the  souls  of  brutes,  for 
they  must  have  souls  as  well  as  teeth.  Even  the  water 
rats  lead  sleepless  nights  and  live  Achillean  lives. 
There  are  the  strong  will  and  the  endeavor.  Man,  even 
the  hunter,  naturally  has  sympathy  with  every  brave 
effort,  even  in  his  game,  to  maintain  the  life  it  enjoys. 
The  hunter  regards  with  awe  his  game,  and  it  becomes  at 
last  his  medicine.  [J,  I,  pp.  481-482] 

In  the  bravery  of  muskrats  Thoreau  found  life  lived  literally 
near  the  bone.  The  tragedy  of  the  scene  apparently  affected  Thor- 
eau deeply,  for  he  was  moved  to  write  about  it  again  on  February 
5,  1854: 
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Shall  we  not  have  sympathy  with  the  muskrat  which 
gnaws  its  third  leg  off,  not  as  pitying  its  sufferings, 
but  through  our  kindred  mortality,  appreciating  its 
majestic  pains  and  its  heroic  virtue?  Are  we  not  made 
its  brothers  by  fate?  For  whom  are  psalms  sung  and  mass 
said,  if  not  for  worthies  as  these?  When  I  hear  the 
church  organ  peal,  or  feel  the  trembling  tones  of  the 
bass  viol,  I  see  in  imagination  the  musquash  gnawing  off 
his  leg,  I  offer  up  a  note  that  his  affliction  may  be 
sanctified  to  each  and  all  of  us.  Prayer  and  praise 
fitly  follow  such  exploits.  I  look  round  for  majestic 
pains  and  pleasures.  They  have  our  sympathy,  both  in 
their  joys  and  their  pains.  When  I  think  of  the  trag- 
edies which  are  constantly  permitted  in  the  course  of 
all  animal  life,  they  make  the  plaintive  strain  of  the 
universal  harp  which  elevates  us  above  the  trivial. 
When  I  think  of  the  muskrat  gnawing  off  his  leg  it  is 
as  the  plectrum  on  the  harp  or  the  bow  upon  £he  viol, 
drawing  forth  a  majestic  strain  or  psalm,  which  immea- 
surably dignifies  our  common  fate.  Even  as  the  worthies 
of  mankind  are  said  to  recommend  human  life  having  lived 
it,  so  I  could  not  spare  the  example  of  the  muskrat.  [J, 
VI,  pp.  98-99] 

It  is  the  muskrat' s  unwillingness  to  resign  itself  to  a  seem- 
ingly hopeless  situation  that  chiefly  impresses  and  inspires 
Thoreau.  Though  minks  and  water  rats  would  gnaw  off  one,  even  two 
limbs,  the  muskrat  would  gnaw  off  three.  In  this  brave  effort 
Thoreau  saw  a  creature  affirming  the  value  of  its  life,  whatever 
the  cost. 

Possessing  this  bit  of  information,  however,  is  no  assurance 
that  one  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  Thoreau 's  allusion  to  the  brav- 
ery of  minks  and  muskrats  early  in  Walden,  for  the  admiration  and 
solemnity  which  characterize  the  journal  passages  seep  through 
one's  fingers  as  soon  as  one  turns  to  the  allusion  in  context: 

The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation. 
What  is  called  resignation  is-  confirmed  desperation. 
From  the  desperate  city  you  go  into  the  desperate  coun- 
try, and  have  to  console  yourself  with  the  bravery  of 
minks  and  muskrats.  A  stereotyped  but  unconscious 
despair  is  concealed  even  under  what  are  called  the 
games  and  amusements  of  mankind.  There  is  no  play  in 
them,  for  this  comes  after  work.  But  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  wisdom  not  to  do  desperate  things. 3 

According  to  J.  Lyndon  Shanley,  this  now  short  paragraph  under- 
went substantial  revision  between  the  time  of  its  original  concep- 
tion for  inclusion  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers 
and  the  final  form  quoted  above. '  Although  I  do  not  wish  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  paragraph's  metamorphosis  here--desirable 
as  that  might  be--two  things  are  worth  mentioning.  First,  the 
revised  version  Thoreau  inserted  in  the  fourth  draft  of  Walden  was 
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more  than  twice  the  paragraph's  present  length,  including  as  it  did 
a  tale  about  an  organ-grinder  who  had  traveled  250  desperate  miles 
in  search  of  work.  Second,  in  the  fourth  draft  of  Walden,  the  first 
three  sentences  here  quoted  were  the  last  sentences  of  the  paragraph 
Shanley  asserts  that  Thoreau  "sacrificed  a  vivid  satiric  anecdote 
because  it  was  somewhat  irrelevant  and  broke  into  his  argument;  he 
also  completely  reordered  his  argument  to  strengthen  its  force. "5 

Thoreau' s  reordering  of  the  paragraph  no  doubt  strengthens  the 
force  of  the  larger  argument  that  is  Walden,  but  it  does  so  not  by 
reordering  an  argument--for  the  paragraph  is  clearly  not  an  argu- 
ment—but by  simplifying  a  much  needed  transition.  Moreover,  there 
are  clues  in  the  text  of  Walden  which  indicate  that  the  tale  itself 
was  not  irrelevant.  In  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  one 
quoted  above,  Thoreau  writes:  "What  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  that 
it  is  which  determines,  or  rather  indicates  his  fate"  (W,  p.  7). 
The  tale  of  the  organ-grinder  illustrates  this  point,  for  Thoreau 
writes  of  him:  "He  thought  that  nobody  wished  to  employ  him, 
because  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  unworthy  to  be  employed,  and. 
did  not  respect  himself. "6  But  the  tale  is  relevant  in  an  even 
more  obvious  way,  for  it  comes  as  yet  another  example  in  the  wake 
of  examples  of  desperate  men--men  who  have  abandoned  all  hope,  a 
fate  which  Thoreau  considered  "the  greatest  misfortune  that  can 
befall  us. "7 

In  incorporating  the  tale  into  the  text  of  Walden,  Thoreau 
inserted  with  it  an  inductively-drawn  conclusion  for  the  material 
which  preceded  it:  "The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  despera- 
tion." If  Thoreau  felt  that  he  had  not  provided  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  make  so  bold  a  statement  in  A  Week,  he  had  no  cause  for 
concern  in  Walden.  Moreover,  what  originally  had  been  stated  as  a 
lesson  drawn  from  the  organ-grinder's  life,  with  a  bit  of  revision, 
comes  to  foreshadow  Thoreau 's  approach  to  the  problem  of  defining 
wisdom:  It  is  by  pointing  out  what  wisdom  is  not  that  Thoreau  gives 
us  an  idea  of  what  it  is  in  the  paragraphs  that  immediately  succeed 
this  one.  Here,  Thoreau  writes,  "It  is  a  characteristic  of  wisdom 
not  to  do  desperate'  things  [emphasis  addedj  ."8  Thus,  what  Thoreau 
initially  added  to  the  fourth  draft  was  the  material  needed  for  a 
bracing  transition  between  his  observations  on  the  way  men  squan- 
dered their  time  and  the  way  he  believed  they  might  redeem  their 
lives.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  final  revisions  may  be  viewed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  paragraph  itself,  for  once  Thoreau 
took  the  last  three  sentences  of  his  fourth  draft  as  his  starting 
point  to  conclude  the  foregoing  argument,  he  did  not  need  an  illus- 
tration of  yet  another  desperate  creature.   It  was  already  there. 
To  be  compelled  to  gnaw  off  their  own  limbs,  as  minks  and  muskrats 
were,  is  surely  a  desperate  thing.  Having  presented  his  readers 
with  this  vivid  image  first,  Thoreau  did  not  want  for  an  illustra- 
tion. 

The  result  of  these  revisions—whatever  his  reasons  may  have 
been  for  making  them--is  that  the  lesson  Thoreau  drew  from  the  now 
excised  tale,  namely,  how  uncharacteristic  of  wisdom  desperation  is 
and  how  desirable  for  man,  becomes  the  final  strike  in  a  flurry  of 
blows.  The  tenuous  connection,  that  is,  the  repetition  of  the 
single  word  desperate,  between  the  bravery  of  minks  and  muskrats 
and  this  decisive  stroke  is  clinched  by  the  paragraph's  compactness. 
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What  Thoreau  has  only  teaslngly  suggested  by  the  allusion  to 
the  bravery  of  minks  and  muskrats  early  in  the  chapter  "Economy" 
he  subsequently  develops  metaphorically.  In  "Economy,"  he  refers 
to  personal  inheritance  and  property  first  as  fetters  and  baggage, 
then  as  traps,  until  at  length  the  denotative  though  less  familiar 
meaning  of  the  word  traps— personal  belongings,  in  context—acquires 
the  connotations  of  its  more  banal  homonym. 9  That  Thoreau  intended 
this  transfer  of  meaning  is  suggested  in  the  section  on  shelter  in 
"Economy": 

The  farmer  is  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  of  a 
livelihood  by  a  formula  more  complicated  than  the  problem 
Itself.  To  get  his  shoestrings  he  speculates  in  herds  of 
cattle.  With  consummate  skill  he  has  set  his  trap  with  a 
hair  spring  to  catch  comfort  and  independence,  and  then, 
as  he  turned  away,  got  his  own  leg  into  1t.  [W,  p.  33] 

But  this  meaning  is  even  clearer  in  the  section  on  furniture  in 
"Economy,"  where  the  following  passage,  like  the  "mass  of  men" 
paragraph,  was  inserted  in  the  fourth  draft: 

It  is  the  same  as  if  all  these  traps  were  buckled  to  a 
man's  belt,  and  he  could  not  move  over  the  rough  coun- 
try where  our  lines  are  cast  without  dragging  them, 
dragging  his  trap.  He  was  a  lucky  fox  that  left  his 
tail  in  the  trap.  The  muskrat  will  gnaw  his  third  leg 
off  to  be  free.  No  wonder  man  has  lost  his  elasticity. 
...  If  I  have  got  to  drag  my  trap,  I  will  take 
care  that  it  be  a  light  one  and  do  not  nip  me  in  a  vital 
part.  But  perchance  it  would  be  wisest  never  to  put  one's 
paw  into  it.  [W,  pp.  66-67] 

Implicit  in  the  comparison  between  muskrat  and  man  is  the  obser- 
vation that  although  both  muskrat  and  man  are  driven  by  desire,  at 
least  the  muskrat  is  not  snared  by  his  own  traps.  What  is  more  sig- 
nificant, however,  is  the  way  Thoreau  ends  this  paragraph,  for  he 
returns  to  his  point  that  desperation,  or  rather  being  caught  in  a 
desperate  situation,  is  a  sign  of  ignorance.  This  restatement  of 
what  for  Thoreau  is  a  yery   important  point  is  similar  to:  "But  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  wisdom  not  to  do  desperate  things."  Having 
been  driven  to  despair  by  his  traps,  man,  like  the  muskrat,  cannot 
regain  his  freedom  without  personal  sacrifice  of  some  kind. 

If  in  the  death  of  the  muskrat  which  gnaws  off  its  third  leg 
Thoreau  found  the  noble  example  of  a  creature  that  had  suffered 
greatly  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  life  it  enjoyed,  in  the 
death  of  muskrats  at  the  hands  of  hunters  Thoreau  found  less  par- 
ticularized evidence  of  "life  [prevailing]  in  spite  of  all  acci- 
dents" (J^,  XI,  p.  423).  For  however  many  muskrats  were  killed  in 
early  spring,  Thoreau  would  always  see  in  winter  their  new  cabins 
along  the  river.  On  October  15,  1859,  he  writes: 

For  thirty  years  I  have  annually  observed,  about  this 
time  or  earlier,  the  freshly  erected  winter  lodges  of 
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the  musquash  along  the  riverside,  reminding  us  that,  1f 
we  have  no  gypsies,  we  have  a  more  indigenous  race  of 
furry,  quadrupedal  men  maintaining  their  ground  1n  our 
midst  still.  [J,  XII,  p.  389] 

In  his  journal  passages,  Thoreau's  empathy  for  the  brave  musk- 
rat  which  gnaws  off  its  third  leg  links  him  with  the  Preacher  In 
Ecclesiastes,  who  said,  "for  one  who  is  counted  among  the  living 
there  is  still  hope:  remember,  a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion. "11  But  unlike  the  Preacher,  Thoreau's  response  to  the  reali- 
zation that  death  unites  muskrats  and  men  by  a  common  fate  is  sym- 
pathy. Recorded  in  Thoreau's  account  of  the  "unipedal"  muskrat's 
bravery  1s  also  its  intrinsic  Ignorance  of  the  cost.  But  this 
degree  of  ignorance  Thoreau  did  not  deem  excusable  in  men.  Thoreau 
envisions  not  only  mankind  prevailing  in  spite  of  all  accidents, 
but  Individual  men  maintaining  their  integrity,  that  is,  their 
wholeness,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  by  being  less  victimized  by 
time  and  chance.  It  1s,  in  short,  the  quality  of  an  individual's 
living  experience  that  concerns  Thoreau.  In  Walden,  he  wishes  "to 
show  at  what  a  sacrifice  this  advantage  [the  survival  of  the  race] 
1s  at  present  obtained,  and  to  suggest  that  we  may  possibly  so  live 
as  to  secure  all  the  advantage  without  suffering  any  of  the  disad- 
vantages" (W,  p.  32)  because,  adverting  again  to  Ecclesiastes, 
"there  1s  nothing  good  for  man  except  to  be  happy  and  live  the  best 
life  he  can  while  he  is  alive"  (Eccl .  3:12,  emphases  added). 
Through  vigilance  and  right  desire,  Thoreau  Implies,  a  man  might 
saunter  on  his  own  narrow  path  and,  in  doing  so,  avoid  many  a  trap 
—and  much  sorrow.  By  alluding  to  the  bravery  of  minks,  but  espe- 
cially muskrats,  Thoreau  suggests  that  for  a  man  not  bravery  alone 
but  bravery  tempered  by  wisdom  prolongs  life. 
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JAMES  WALTER  SP00NER: 
THOREAU'S  SECOND  (THOUGH  UNACKNOWLEDGED)  DISCIPLE 


by  Francis  B.  Dedmond 


If,  as  Walter  Harding  and  Michael  Meyer  maintain,  Thoreau's 
first  disciple  was  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake,1  then  surely  his  second 
discipl e--al beit  one  that  Thoreau  assiduously  avoided  acknowledging-- 
was  James  Walter  Spooner  (1831-1888).  Thoreau  in  his  Journal  made 
only  two  oblique  references  to  Spooner,  once  to  Spooner 's  garden?  and 
once  to  Spooner' s  farm  (J^  9:420),  but  never  to  Spooner  the  man.  Yet 
with  Spooner,  Thoreau  examined  the  historical  sites  of  Plymouth,  ^ 
tramped  the  fields  of  Concord,  and  spent  a  day  on  Clark's  Island. 
In  each  case,  Thoreau  recorded  the  day's  activities  in  a  Journal 
entry  (J  4:69-70;  7:59-61;  9:415-20),  but  not  once  did  he  mention  by 
name  his  companion  of  the  day. 

Spooner  also  frequently  visited  Concord,  came  up  from  Plymouth 
to  be  married  there,  and  he  and  his  wife  spent  several  months  in 
Concord  with  his  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  George  Paine,  at  the  birth  of 
the  couple's  first  child.  Furthermore,  it  was  Spooner,  who,  more 
than  any  other  except  perhaps  Marston  Watson,  sought  to  keep  Thoreau 
returning,  time  and  again,  to  lecture  in  Plymouth.4  And  yet, 
Thoreau  did  not  mention  Spooner--not  even  obi iquely--in  any  extant 
letters  to  his  other  Plymouth  and  Concord  friends,  nor  has  a  single 
one  of  Spooner' s  letters  to  Thoreau  come  to  light,  despite  some 
indication  that  theirs,  at  times,  was  more  than  a  casual  correspond- 
ence.5 

Thoreau  doubtless  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  preserving  Spoon- 
er' s  letters  or,  for  that  matter,  not  mentioning  Spooner  the  man  in 
the  Journal.  This  persistent  Plymouth  admirer,  regarded  as  an  odd 
one  by  his  townsmen  and  kinsmen,  may  have  proved  at  times  something 
of  an  irritant,  if  not  an  embarrassment,  to  the  man  from  Concord. 
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THE  SPOONER  HOUSE,  27  NORTH  STREET,  PLYMOUTH,  MASSACHUSETTS 
(drawing  by  George  Richardson) 


Yet  Thoreau  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  openly  his  friendships 
with  Thomas  Choi mondeley— the  English  dandy  who  came  to  Concord  with 
ten  pieces  of  luggage,  his  own  portable  bathtub  and,  rumor  had  it, 
his  family  crest  embroidered  on  his  nightshirts— or  with  the  eccen- 
tric Daniel  Ricketson,  or  with  Ellery  Channing,  the  clown  prince  and 
court  jester  of  the  Concord  Circle. 

On  March  16,  1873,  James  Walter  Spooner  began  writing  a  "Preface1 
to  accompany  an  account  he  had  prepared  for  his  children  of  "three 
earlier  generations"  of  Spooners--"viz.  William  Spooner,  our  English 
ancestor,  his  son  Ebenezer,  ancester  of  the  Plymouth  branch,  &  Eben- 
ezer's  son  Thomas  (the  father  of  both  of  my  great-grandfathers)."6 
However,  Spooner 's  main  purpose  in  the  "Preface",  he  said,  was  to 
"set  down  the  facts"  of  his  own  life,  thinking  they  might  someday  be 
of  value  to  his  children  or  their  children.  He  wrote  the  "Preface" 
in  the  Spooner  House  at  27  North  Street  in  Plymouth,  where,  as  he 
put  it,  "the  whole  of  my  married  life  has  been  spent  .  .  .  except 
[for]  occasional  visits  to  friends,  sometimes  of  several  months,  as 
in  the  year  1860  at  Concord,  where  our  first  child,  Maud,  was  born."7 

James  Walter  himself  "was  born  on  Wednesday  the  3d  of  August  in 
the  year  1831  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening."8  His  father  (born  April 
26,  1804,  the  second  son  of  James  and  Margaret  Symmes  Spooner)  and 
his  mother  (born  July  14,  1804,  the  ninth  child  of  Captain  Nathaniel 
and  Mary  Holmes  Spooner)  were  the  children  of  cousins.  Ephraim  and 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Spooner  were  married  on  April  26,  1830,  by  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  James  Kendall,  minister  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Ply- 
mouth. At  the  time  of  James  Walter's  birth,  Ephraim  was  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  with  his  father  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Leyden 
Streets  in  Plymouth. 

As  a  child,  James  Walter  suffered  from  rheumatic  fever;  never- 
theless, at  age  ten,  he  entered  high  school,  "&  begun  the  study  of 


Latin  but  made  no  great  progress 


"In  June  1845,"  he  wrote, 


we  moved  into  the  Cotton  House  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Court  Square  on  the  east  side  of  Court  St.  We  boarded  the 
owner  of  it,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Cotton.  I  can  remember  that 
the  happiest  days  I  spent  there  were  those  that  I  was 
allowed  to  spend  at  home  working  about  the  garden  &  hen- 
house dressed  in  old  clothes.  It  was  while  we  lived  here 
that  I  left  off  going  to  the  public  school  &  began  to 
attend  Mr.  Burton's  school  at  the  Training  Green  J° 

In  1847  the  family  moved  two  houses  up  Court  Street,  where  James 
Walter  had  "a  seat  under  some  trees  by  the  fence  next  to  the  orchard 
&  used  to  sit  there  &  read  Cowper's  poems."  "I  joined  a  French 
class,"  he  recalled,  "&  that  study  with  my  studies  at  school  was  too 
much  for  my  strength  &  I  had  some  ill  turns  which  caused  me  to  leave 
school  &  by  the  advice  of  a  Dr.  to  give  up  study.  ...   I  had  just 
begun  the  study  of  Greek.  ...  I  helped  my  father  in  the  care  of 
the  postoffice."'* 

In  June  1851  the  Spooners  moved  again— this  time  to  Mrs.  Plymp- 
ton's  house  on  Leyden  Street.  While  living  there  young  James  Walter 
most  likely,  for  the  first  time,  met  Thoreau,  who  spent  a  part  of 
July  31  admiring  Mrs.  Plympton's  pears,  picking  her  "June-eating 
apples"  and  examining  her  large  lilac  tree  (^  2:365) .  Young  Spooner 
was  making  a  physical  and  social  recovery  by  that  time  and  was 
"studying  botany  &  reading  &  walking  &  going  to  dancing  school  & 
dancing  parties. "'2 
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Early  1n  1852  Marston  Watson—Plymouth  horticulturist,  genial 
master  of  Hillside,  and  concerned  citizen—along  with  others  arranged 
for  "a  series  of  discourses  on  the  leading  social  and  moral  questions 
of  the  day  at  Leyden  Hall." '3  Spooner  probably  heard  Thoreau  read 
his  "Life  in  the  Woods"  lecture  at  Leyden  Hall  on  February  22; 
Spooner' s  diary  shows  that  he  definitely  heard  the  second  half  of 
Thoreau1 s  two-part  lecture  entitled  "Walking,  or  The  Wild"  on  May 
23.  Spooner  spoke  with  Thoreau  after  the  evening  lecture  and  the 
next  day  visited  with  him  some  of  the  historical  sites  in  Plymouth, 
as  well  as  Pilgrim  Hall.'^ 

Spooner,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  repeatedly  invited  Thoreau 
to  visit  Plymouth  again.15  On  September  17,  1854,  Watson  wrote 
Thoreau  that  "Mr.  James  Spooner  and  others  here,  your  friends,  have 
clubbed  together  and  raised  a  small  sum  in  hope  of  persuading  you  to 
come  down  and  read  them  a  paper  or  two  some  Sunday. "16  On  October  8 
Thoreau  read  his  lecture  on  "Moonlight"  to  James  Walter  and  his  other 
Plymouth  friends. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Bronson  Alcott,  who  was  visiting  at  Hillside, 
noted  in  the  September  23  entry  of  his  "Plymouth  Diary"  that  he  had 
been  reading  Spooner  his  criticism  of  Thoreau' s  A  Week  from  his  "1847 
Concord  Hillside  Diary."  "Spooner  is  a  hearty  admirer  of  Thoreau  and 
visits  him  soon,"  Alcott  indicated.'7  Spooner  did  go  up  to  Concord. 
On  September  29  Thoreau  and  Spooner  took  a  walk  over  the  Concord 
fields.  According  to  Spooner,18  they  strolled  to  Fair  Haven  Hill  and 
its  Cliff  overlooking  the  Sudbury  River,  through  Pleasant  Meadow  to 
Baker  Farm,  around  Fair  Haven  Bay,  across  Lee's  Bridge,  and  to  Lee's 
Cliff  overlooking  the  Lee  Farm.  According  to  Thoreau,  who,  of  course, 
does  not  mention  his  hiking  companion,  the  walk  was  "To  Lee's  Bridge 
via  Mt.  Misery  and  return  by  Conantum"  (J^  7:59). 

On  September  30  James  Walter  returned  to  Plymouth  with  the  news 
that  Thoreau  would  soon  come  down  with  his  tripod  to  survey  Marston 
Watson's  Hillside  estate.  Two  weeks  later  the  Spooners— father  and 
son— were  turned  out  of  the  post  office,  done  in  by  what  James  Walter 
called  a  "meddlesome  &  dishonest  politician."^  But  with  the  coming 
of  spring,  James  Walter's  thoughts  turned  elsewhere— to  thoughts  of 
love.  He  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  a  bride.  In  March  1855 
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his  appeals  paid  off.  He  "made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Frona  Smith" 
of  Randolph,  Vermont,  and  made  repeated  trips  to  visit  her.  In  Novem- 
ber he  went  to  work  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  American  Steam  Gauge  Com- 
pany in  Boston.  In  mid-January  1856  Frona  also  came  to  Boston  to 
live.  On  Friday,  April  4,  James  Walter  wrote  his  father:  "Last 
night  we  went  to  Mr.  Emerson's  lecture.  The  subject  was  France." 
Spooner,  before  completing  the  letter,  mentioned  once  again  his  never- 
dying  obsession  to  own  a  farm  in  Concord:  "I  hope  you  will  have  that 
Farm  before  one  of  us  dies.  I  should  rather  keep  a  cow  &  horse  than 
to  be  rich.  I  think  poor  people  who  live  in  the  country  are  richer 
than  the  rich  people  here. "20 

Perhaps  Spooner  had  a  premonition  even  on  April  4  that  his  days 
at  the  American  Steam  Gauge  were  numbered.  Two  weeks  later,  on 
April  18,  he  wrote  his  mother: 

Boston  April  18th  1856. 

Dear  Mother 

I  began  to  write  to  you  last  night  after  I  got  home 
from  Mr,  Emerson's  lecture, 21  but  it  soon  grew  late  &  as  I 
was  tired  I  went  to  bed  &  left  it;  &  so  now,  as  I  didn't 
bring  it  down  with  me  (to  the  office)  I  will  go  on  to  tell 
what  I  intended  last  night  if  time  &  strength  hadn't  failed 
me. 

You  will  please  to  summon  up  all  your  philosophy,  as 
you  will  need  it  to  bear  with  composure  the  sad  tidings 
which  it  falls  painfully  upon  me  thus  to  communicate  to  you. 
I  hope  Father  will  not  be  too  severely  afflicted  or  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  unutterable  woe.  It  is  the  part  of 
Pious  Christians  to  bear  their  calamities  with  patience  & 
fortitude  &  resignation. 

Yesterday  brought  me,  among  other  influences  for  good 
or  evil,  three  letters  (it  is  fair  to  infer  that  I  am  a  man 
of  letters)  from  various  sources  &  of  various  import.  The 
first  was  from  Mrs.  Paine  of  Randolph,  V[ermont]  (Frona's 
sister)  containing  an  advertisement  of  a  farm  in  Concord, 
Mass.  by  Simon  Brown  &  requesting  me  to  call  &  see  his 
Honor  [the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts]  and  find 
out  the  terms  &c--&  if  I  wanted  to  buy  it  with  her  husband 
to  write  him  word  when  I  would  meet  him  there.  The  adv. 
sets  forth  that  it  consists  of  120  acres—with  two  good 
dwelling  houses,  barns  &c,  &  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  in  a  bearing  state--wood,  meadow  &  tillage  land  &c 
&c--situated  two  miles  from  the  Centre  of  Concord. 

The  second  was  from  you  informing  me  that  I  could  come 
home  if  I  wanted  to  see  the  domestic  arrangements  in  a 
state  of  unmitigated  fermentation,  &  be  debarred  from  the 
small  &  quiet  nook  where  I  whilom  domiciliated  &  reposed. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  crisis!  The  third  was  from  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred   the  arranging 
&  employing  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  and  store  of  this 
establishment  of  mechanism  &  commerce- -informing  me  that 
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the  said  Committee  had  decided  upon  an  entire  change  in 
these  departments  of  their  business--in  consequence  of 
which  the  place  I  now  hold  would  be  vacant,  &  myself  at 
liberty  to  make  other  engagements  as  I  should  see  fit  to 
do  &  that  the  said  Committee  would  arrange  with  me  for  my 
past  services  whenever  I  should  choose  to  call  upon  them. 

My  brother  in  affliction,  Deacon  Richard  Tufts, 
informs  me  that  he  too  has  heard  the  sound  of  his  death 
knell  &  sees  his  end  fast  approaching. 

I  called  this  morning  on  Mr.  Double  Tom  Spooner  & 
informed  him  of  the  state  of  affairs  &c  &c--for  which  he 
was  in  a  measure  prepared,  (so  that  he  was  not  entirely 
overcome)  &  he  averred,  from  what  he  had  gathered  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  that  I  was  "sold  for  no  fault" 
but  only  because  the  owners  had  no  further  use  for  me. 

Thus  I  am  to  be  manumitted.--  My  free  papers  will 
soon  be  in  my  hand.  I  shall  be  Free!  Free,  as  the  birds 
that  soar  beneath  the  o'er  arching  vault  of  heaven-- 
Free-ee!  Free-ee!  "Hang  out  the  banner  on  the  outward 
wall"!!22 

Frona  went  back  to  Vermont  for  the  time  being.  James  Walter, 
exulting  in  his  newly-acquired  freedom,  came  home  to  Plymouth. 
"I  found  Father,"  he  noted  in  his  "Preface,"  "planting  a  piece  of 
land  at  Pontus  Meadow.  I  undertook  the  care  of  a  piece  &  planted 
it  with  beans. "23  On  June  14  Spooner  went  up  to  Concord  with  George 
Paine,  his  future  brother-in-law,  to  visit  the  Leighton  Farm,  a  half 
mile  from  Thoreau's  birthplace  on  Virginia  Road.  Paine  bought  the 
farm.  But  Spooner  himself  seemed  destined  to  stay  in  Plymouth;  and 
with  the  coming  of  fall,  he  "began  to  copy  the  epitaphs  on  the  Bury- 
ing Hill  for  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Russell. "24 

Spooner  was  still  farming  when  Thoreau  came  to  Plymouth  on  June 
12,  1857,  on  his  way  to  Cape  Cod.  Spooner  spent  much  of  Saturday, 
June  13,  with  Thoreau  at  Hillside  and  all  of  the  next  day  with  Mars- 
ton  Watson  and  his  family  and  Thoreau  on  Clark's  Island. 26  But 
again  there  was  no  mention  of  Spooner  in  Thoreau's  lengthy  Journal 
accounts  of  the  events  of  the  two  days.  However,  on  Monday  morning, 
before  shoving  off  for  Cape  Cod,  Thoreau  did  go  down  to  the  Spooner 
farm  "in  a  valley  amid  the  woods"  (J^  9:420),  no  doubt  to  bid  fare- 
well to  his  companion  of  the  two  preceding  days--al though  if  that 
was  his  purpose,  Thoreau  did  not  confide  the  fact  to  his  Journal. 

Frona  came  down  from  Vermont  to  Concord  to  live  with  the  Paines 
in  early  July  1857;  in  late  September,  James  Walter,  at  long  last, 
succeeded  in  getting  his  father  up  to  Concord  to  look  at  a  farm. 
Nothing  came  of  the  trip,  however,  and  a  month  later,  on  November  18, 
the  Spooners  moved  from  Mrs.  Plympton's  to  the  Spooner  House  on 
North  Street.  With  the  coming  of  spring,  James  Walter  began  to  work 
part-time  in  the  office  of  William  Russell,  most  likely  preparing  an 
index  of  the  town  records. 27 

Spooner  continued  to  farm,  though  the  "Concord  Vital  Records" 
for  November  9,  1858,  where  his  marriage  is  recorded,  lists  his 
occupation  as  clerk.  On  the  day  before  the  wedding,  while  the 
ladies  "were  calling  around,"  Spooner,  as  he  wrote  his  mother, 
"walked  almost  down  to  the  Manse.  The  landscapes  there  are  like 
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pictures  &  I  enjoy  going  about  Concord  very   much  &  so  would  you. 
Mr.  Alcott  has  fixed  up  his  house  very  prettily.  ...  We  saw  Ellen 
Emerson  this  afternoon  walking  along  the  village  street  reading  a 
book  as  she  went. "28  The  wedding--attended  by  the  Paines,  Miss 
Stearns,  Frona's  dressmaker,  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  "Rebecca  Dana's 
father-in-law,"  Mrs.  Reynolds,  the  minister's  wife,  "Mrs.  Clark,  the 
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lady  the  minister  boards  with,  &  another  lady"--was  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  the  house  where  the  minister,  the  Reverend  Grindall 
Reynolds,  was  then  staying  "on  the  great  road  not  far  from  Mr.  Emer- 
son's." Miss  Stearns  "entered"  with  the  couple.  "The  ceremony," 
James  Walter  wrote  his  mother,  "was  short":  "Frona  kept  on  her  cape 
&  bonnet  &  I  my  new  overcoat.  The  parlor  was  ^/ery   pleasant— an  open 
fire  burning  &  hung  with  pictures."  Toward  the  end  of  the  letter, 
the  newly  married  man  reverted  to  an  old  theme  and  proclaimed,. 
"Frona  &  I  are  going  to  have  a  farm  either  in  Concord  or  Vermont  if 
so  be  that  we  can. "29 

Spooner  brought  down  his  autobiographical  "Preface"  only  to 
1857.  His  few  preserved  letters  do  not  indicate  that  he  had  any 
direct  contact  with  Thoreau  after  1857;  and  no  Spooner  journals  for 
the  last  five  years  of  Thoreau 's  life  are  extant--if  indeed  Spooner 
kept  any  journals  at  all  during  this  period.  We  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  Spooner  attended  Thoreau 's  funeral,  but  six  weeks  after  the 
funeral  Spooner  was  in  Concord.  He  perhaps  took  Frona  there  for  a 
short  stay.  Upon  arriving  back  in  Plymouth,  Spooner  wrote  her  about 
his  trip  home  and  then  added  a  comment  reminiscent  of  Thoreau,  plus 
a  line  borrowed  from  Thoreau:  "Thank  heaven  that  the  free  air  & 
sunshine  are  open  to  all  &  are  not  to  be  bought  &  paid  for  with 
money.   'Give  me  health  &  a  day  &  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors 
ridiculous.  '"30 

Spooner  might  well  have  called  upon  Sophia  Thoreau  during  that 
visit  to  Concord;  for,  after  Thoreau 's  death,  it  was  through  Sophia 
that  Spooner  sought  to  nourish  his  remembrances  of  Thoreau.  Eagerly 
he  awaited  and  read  the  posthumous  volumes  of  Thoreau 's  writings 
edited  by  Sophia,  Emerson,  and  Ellery  Channing  that  Ticknor  and 
Fields  published  between  1863  and  1866.  In  the  winter  of  1865, 
while  reading  Thoreau 's  Letters  to  Various  Persons,  edited 
by  Emerson,  Spooner  wrote  a  letter  to  "My  dear  Miss  Thoreau."  He 
indicated  his  eagerness  for  more  "from  your  brother's  pen.  His 
writings  are  unique  in  literature."  But  Spooner  complained  that  one 
who  knew— probably  Ellery  Channing— had  told  him  that  the  best  of 
the  letters  to  Blake  were  omitted  from  Letters  to  Various  Persons. 
Nonetheless,  from  Thoreau 's  writings  as  a  whole,  "new  ideas,"  he 
wrote,  "come  forth  from  his  pages  like  new  stars  appearing  as  you 
gaze  steadily  into  the  evening  sky."  Spooner  expressed  his  regret 
that  Sophia  did  not  come  to  Plymouth  in  the  autumn  as  he  had  hoped. 
He  regretted  that  he  "missed  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  you 
about  your  brother  and  his  writings,"  but  he  hoped  they  might  "have 
some  walks  together  when  I  come  to  Concord. "31 

Although  Spooner,  alas,  never  realized  his  abiding  dream  of 
owning  a  farm  in  Concord,  he  no  doubt  continued  to  come  up  from 
Plymouth.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  have  pleas- 
ant walks  and  talks  with  Sophia  about  Henry.  But  since  Henry  was 
careful  not  to  mention,  not  even  once,  that  he  had  had  walks  and 
talks—pleasant  or  otherwise— with  James  Walter  Spooner,  the  unac- 
knowledged disciple  became  the  forgotten  disciple— at  least  until 
recently.  I  trust  that  even  Thoreau  would  not  object,  at  this  dis- 
tance, to  our  adding  to  the  record,  whatever  may  have  been  his  rea- 
sons originally  for  obscuring  it. 32 
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American  Literature,  56  (October  1984),  334-343. 

4.  See  Dedmond,  pp.  338-41. 

5.  See  Dedmond,  pp.  337-38. 

6.  Spooner's  "Preface,"  an  unpublished  autobiographical  sketch  of 
eight  unnumbered  pages,  is  now  among  the  Spooner  Papers,  Pil- 
grim Society,  Plymouth,  Mass.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Pilgrim 
Society  and  to  Ms.  Caroline  Chapin,  Curator  of  Manuscripts,  for 
permission  to  quote  from  this  and  other  manuscripts,  documents, 
and  letters  in  both  the  Spooner  Collection  and  the  Hillside 
Collection  of  the  Pilgrim  Society. 

7.  "Preface, 

8.  "Preface, 

9.  "Preface,1 

10.  "Preface,1 

11.  "Preface, 

12.  "Preface,1 

13.  Old  Colony  Memorial ,  January  31,  1852. 

14.  The  fourth  and  fifth  names  signed  in  "A  Record  of  Visitors 
Names  to  Pilgrim  Hall  from  November  the  9th,  1848,  to  August 
23,  1854.  Vol  4th,"  for  May  24,  1852,  were  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
and  James  W.  Spooner  (MS.  Pilgrim  Society). 

15.  See  Dedmond,  pp.  337-38. 

16.  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Walter  Harding 
and  Carl  Bode  (New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1958), 
pp.  337-38. 

17.  Quoted  in  L.  D.  Geller,  Between  Concord  and  Plymouth:  The 
Transcendental  ists  and  the  Watsons  (Concord  and  Plymouth:  The 
Thoreau  Foundation  and  The  Pilgrim  Society,  1973),  p.  31. 

18.  See  Dedmond,  pp.  338-40. 

19.  "Preface,"  [p.  7]. 

20.  James  Walter  Spooner  [Boston]  to  Ephraim  Spooner,  April  4,  1856, 
Spooner  House  Papers.  I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Hood, 
Chairperson  of  the  Spooner  House  Museum,  and  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Plymouth  Antiquarian  Society  for  permission  to 
publish  material  housed  in  the  Spooner  House  Museum,  27  North 
Street,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 

21.  Emerson's  lecture  delivered  in  Boston  on  April  17,  1856,  was 
entitled  "Signs  of  the  Times." 

22.  James  Walter  Spooner  [Boston]  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Spooner,  April 
18,  1856,  Spooner  House  Papers. 
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23.  "Preface,"  [p.  8].  Italics  mine. 

24.  "Preface,"  [p.  8].  On  July  31,  1851,  on  his  visit  to  Plymouth, 
Thoreau  recorded  in  his  Journal  (J^  2:365)  a  visit  with  "William 
S.  Russell,  the  registrar  at  the  court-house,"  who  showed  him 
"the  oldest  town  records,  for  all  are  preserved." 

25.  James  Walter  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Ephraim  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Spooner,  August  18,  1857,  Spooner  House  Papers. 

26.  For  an  account  of  these  two  days  as  recorded  in  Spooner' s  jour- 
nal ,  see  Dedmond,  pp.  341-43. 

27.  "Preface,"  [p.  8]. 

28.  James  Walter  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Spooner, 
November  8,  1858,  Spooner  House  Papers. 

29.  James  Walter  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Spooner, 
November  12,  1858,  Spooner  House  Papers. 

30.  James  Walter  Spooner  [Plymouth]  to  Frona  Spooner,  June  28,  1862, 
Spooner  Papers,  Pilgrim  Society. 

31.  James  Walter  Spooner  [Plymouth]  to  Sophia  Thoreau,  1865,  Spooner 
Papers,  Pilgrim  Society. 

32.  The  following  letters  are  housed  in  a  wooden  box  in  the  library 
of  the  Spooner  House,  27  North  Street,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts: 

1.  James  W.  Spooner  [Boston]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  April  17, 
1856.  Spooner  writes  his  mother  about  losing  his  job  in 
Boston. 

2.  James  W.  Spooner  [Boston]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  April  18, 

1856.  Spooner  writes  more  about  losing  his  job  and  about 
wishing  to  buy  a  farm  in  Concord. 

3.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  September 
19,  1856.  Spooner  writes  about  family  news. 

4.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  August  18, 

1857.  Spooner  writes  of  family  illnesses  and  of  his  con- 
tinuing interest  in  buying  a  farm  in  Concord. 

5.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  October  29, 

1858.  Spooner  writes  about  family  news. 

6.  James  W'.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  November 
18,  1858.  Spooner  writes  about  Emerson  and  the  Old  Manse. 

7.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  August  29, 
1860.  James  writes  about  the  birth  of  his  first  child 
Maud. 

8.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  October  26, 
1860.  Spooner  writes  about  his  wife's  illness  since  the 
birth  of  the  baby. 

9.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  November  30, 

1860.  Spooner  writes  of  his  wife's  continuing  illness  and 
of  a  lecture  by  Emerson. 

10.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  September 

1861.  Spooner  describes  the  beauty  of  Concord  in  autumn. 

11.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Ephraim  Spooner,  n.d.  Spooner 
writes  his  father  about  a  lecture  by  Emerson  and  of  the 
birds  of  the  area. 

12.  James  W.  Spooner  [Concord]  to  Mary  E.  Spooner,  n.d.  Spooner 
writes  of  his  arrival  in  Concord  and  the  farms  he  has 
examined  with  the  hope  of  purchasing  one. 
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A  NOTE  ON  SHAKESPEAREAN  OVERTONES  IN 
HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU'S  "LOST  JOURNAL" 

by  Merrill  Goldwyn 


Henry  David  Thoreau's  entry  for  Monday,  October  19,  1840,  in 
his  "Lost  Journal"  describes  an  unidentified  but  apparently  close 
friend  for  whom  he  has  elsewhere  in  the  journal  expressed  a  great 
deal  of  affection: 

My  friend  dwells  in  the  distant  horizon  as  rich  as 
an  eastern  city.  There  he  sails  all  lonely  under  the 
edge  of  the  sky,  but  thoughts  go  out  silently  from  me 
and  belay  him,  till  at  length  he  rides  in  my  roadsted. 
But  never  does  he  fairly  come  to  anchor  in  my  harbor. 
Perhaps  I  afford  no  good  anchorage.  He  seems  to  move 
in  a  burnished  atmosphere,  while  I  peer  in  upon  him  from 
surrounding  spaces  of  Cimmerian  darkness.  His  house  is 
incandescent  to  my  eye.  while  I  have  no  house,  but  only 
a  neighborhood  to  his.' 

The  passage  contains  suggestions  of  Shakespeare's  celebrated 
description  of  Mark  Antony's  first  view  of  Cleopatra  in  The  Tragedy 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish 'd  throne, 

Burnt  on  the  water.  The  poop  was  beaten  gold, 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them;  the  oars  were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  For  her  own  person, 

It  beggar'd  all  description:  She  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion  -  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue  - 

O'er  picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 

The  fancy  outwork  nature.  On  each  side  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 

With  divers-color 'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 

To  [glow]  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 

And  what  they  undid  did. 

Her  [gentlewomen],  like  the  Nereides, 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  to  her  i'  th '  eyes, 

And  made  their  bends  adornings.  At  the  helm 

A  seeming  mermaid  steers;  the  silken  tackel 

Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 

That  yarely  frame  the  office.  From  the  barge 

A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 

Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.  The  city  cast 

Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony 

Enthron'd  i'  th'  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
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Whistling  to  th '  air,  which,  but  for  vacancy, 

Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too,  « 

And  made  a  gap  in  nature.      (11.11.191-204,  206-18T 

Thoreau,  like  Antony,  is  ensconced  alone  on  land  where  in  a 
rapt  state  he  views  the  object  of  his  affection  sailing  at  a  dis- 
tance while  he  waits  for  the  landing.  The  warm  and  exotic  context 
which  Thoreau  creates  in  his  description  of  his  friend  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  atmosphere  with  which  Shakespeare  surrounds  Cleopatra 
and  her  barge.  The  phrase,  "as  rich  as  an  eastern  city,"  not  only 
evokes  Shakespeare's  exoticism;  the  adjective  "eastern"  suggests 
the  Egyptian  Cleopatra,  who  is  referred  to  in  her  dying  moments  as 
an  "eastern  star"  (V.  11. 309). 3 

Furthermore,  in  Thoreau 's  use  of  the  adjective  "incandescent" 
to  describe  his  friend's  house,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  glow- 
ing or  shining  quality  in  Shakespeare's  description,  as  in  such 
images  as  the  "beaten  gold"  of  the  barge's  stern  or  the  glowing 
effect  produced  on  Cleopatra's  cheeks  by  the  fanning  of  her  attend- 
ant boys.  Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  evidence,  however,  that 
Thoreau  was  thinking  of  Shakespeare's  play  when  he  wrote  this  pas- 
sage, is  his  use  of  the  adjective  "burnished"  to  describe  the  ambi- 
ence of  the  other  man's  motion  on  the  water.  There  seems  to  be  a 
clear  echo  of  the  opening  line  of  Shakespeare's  description. 

Thoreau* s  allusion  to  this  play  is  not  surprising,  considering 
the  fact  that  on  another  occasion  he  directly  borrowed  from  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  In  his  essay  The  Service,  he  quotes  the  famous 
lines  from  the  fourth  act  which  emphasize  Cleopatra's  determination 
to  die  nobly: 

What's  brave,  what's  noble 

Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion 

and  gives  the  lines  special  emphasis  by  making  them  the  headline- 
motto  of  the  essay's  division  entitled  "Not  How  Many  But  Where  the 
Enemy  Are."4 

That  Thoreau  may  well  have  had  the  play  on  his  mind  at  this 
time  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  The  Service,  in  which  this 
direct  allusion  appears,  was  completed  in  July  1840,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  entry  from  the  "Lost  Journal."  According  to 
Wendell  Glick,  Thoreau  worked  on  the  essay  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1840,  "culling  heavily"  from  the  "Lost  Journal. "5  Other 
evidence  that  Thoreau  was  thinking  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
position of  the  passage  from  the  Journal  may  be  found  in  entries  in 
the  Journal  for  the  preceding  week.  On  October  11,  he  quotes  a 
passage  from  Aristotle's  Meteor ics,  which  alludes  to  the  Nile, 6  and 
two  days  later  he  refers  to  the  Pyramids  twice. 7 

Endnotes 

1.  Perry  Miller,  Consciousness  in  Concord:  The  Text  of  Thoreau's 
Hitherto  "Lost  Journal "  (1840-41 )  Together  with  Notes  and  a 
Commentary  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1958),  p.  177. 

2.  The  Riverside  Shakespeare,  ed.  G.  Blakemore  Evans  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1974). 
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4.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Reform  Papers,  ed.  Wendell  Glick  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1973),  p.  12. 

5.  Reform  Papers,  p.  261. 

6.  Miller,  p.  172. 

7.  Miller,  pp.  173-74. 


LOUISA  ALCOTT'S  ACCOUNT  OF  EMERSON'S  "POETRY  AND  CRITICISM" 
by  Daniel  Shealy 


On  the  evening  of  October  19,  1868,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  deliv- 
ered the  second  of  a  six  lecture  series  in  BostonJ  Reporting  on 
the  lecture  entitled  "Poetry  and  Criticism"  for  the  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard  was  Louisa  May  Alcott,  whose  Little  Women  had  jUst 
been  published  by  Roberts  Brothers  a  few  weeks  before. 2  Although 
Alcott  was  known  as  the  author  of  the  autobiographical  Hospital 
Sketches  (1863),  she  was  yet  to  achieve  the  recognition  which  Little 
Women  would  bring.  Here  reprinted  for  the  first  time  is  AlcotFl 
account  of  Emerson's  lecture,  which  is  interesting  because  it  repre- 
sents one  of  the  few  occasions  after  Little  Women  when  Alcott 
reported  for  a  newspaper,  and  because  it  also  highlights  Emerson's 
quotes  which  she  found  memorable. 

Emerson  himself  was  a  long-time  friend  of  the  Alcott  family, 
who  had  been  Emerson's  Concord  neighbors  when  they  lived  at  Hillside 
(or  Wayside  as  Hawthorne  renamed  it)  and  Orchard  House.  Bronson 
Alcott  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Emerson's  since  the  1830' s,  and 
Louisa's  first  book,  Flower  Fables  (1854),  was  a  collection  of  fairy 
tales  that  had  been  told  and  dedicated  to  Emerson's  daughter  Ellen. 
Writing  a  recollection  of  Emerson,  Alcott  had  said  that  "I  count  it 
the  greatest  honor  and  happiness  of  my  life  to  have  known  Mr.  Emer- 
son.'* 

As  a  young  teenager,  Alcott  had  borrowed  books  from  Emerson's 
library.  In  fact,  Goethe's  Correspondence  With  a  Child  had  inspired 
her  to  write  letters  to  Emerson;  however,  these  letters  were  never 
sent.  She  had  even  "left  wild  flowers  on  the  doorstep  of  my  'Master,' 
and  sung  Mignon's  song  under  his  window  in  \/ery   bad  German."  Although 
Alcott  had  burned  the  letters  to  Emerson,  she  said  that  he  "remained 
my  'Master'  while  he  lived,  doing  more  for  me, --as  for  many  another, -- 
than  he  knew,  by  the  simple  beauty  of  his  life,  the  truth  and  wisdom 
of  his  books,  the  example  of  a  great,  good  man,  untempted  and  un- 
spoiled by  the  world  which  he  made  better  while  in  it,  and  left  richer 
and  nobler  when  he  went. "4 

Louisa  May  Alcott' s  report  of  Emerson's  lecture  on  poetry  printed 
below  appeared  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  on  October  24, 
1868  (p.  2).  Some  portions  of  the  lecture  were  used  in  Emerson's 
"Poetry  and  Imagination,"  first  published  in  his  Letters  and  Social 
Aims  (1876).  I  have  noted  in  brackets  those  passages  that  were  later 
printed  and  their  locations  in  Emerson's  Complete  Works. 5 
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MR.  EMERSON'S  SECOND  LECTURE 


Mr.  Emerson  has  delivered  the  first  and  second  of  his  Boston 
course  of  new  lectures.  The  first  was  upon  Art.  For  the  following 
interesting  sketch  of  the  second  lecture  we  are  indebted  to  Miss 
L.  M.  Alcott: 

In  spite  of  the  rain  an  audience,  such  as  Emerson  alone  can 
draw,  met  to  hear  the  lecture  on  Poetry  and  Criticism.  It  was  a 
rare  treat  to  those  who  listened,  with  intent  faces,  to  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  gifted  voice  which  had  never  been  in  better  tune,  and 
was  an  unconscious  illustration  of  his  own  phrase,  "Ideas  steeped 
in  music." 

It  is  difficult  to  report  Emerson  unless  one  can  preserve  the 
thread  on  which  his  memorable  sentences  are  strung.  A  few  samples 
are  all  we  can  give  as  hints  of  his  lecture: 

"Veracity  is  needed  in  modern  poets.  [CW,  8:29]  There  is  too 
much  enamel --too  little  design.  I  want  an  architect  and  they  give 
me  an  upholsterer."  [CW,  8:33] 

"The  fault  of  most  poetry  is  that  it  is  insincere.  [CW,  8:30] 
Unless  it  has  an  autobiographical  basis  it  shall  not  rob  me  of  my 
time.  [CW,  8:31)  The  poet  must  believe  in  his  work  or  I  am  soon 
cured  of  my  belief."  [CW,  8:29] 

"All  things  are  transparent  to  him,  and  I  value  the  poet's  name 
of  a  thing  more  than  the  thing  itself." 

"We  may  not  speak  the  truth  in  prose,  we  may  in  poetry."  [CW, 
8:52] 

"Memory  is  the  best  test  of  poetry;  I  am  dazzled  at  the  first 
reading,  but  afterward  the  important  passages  return  to  me  and  I  am 
drawn  back  to  reread  and  enjoy  them."  [CW,  8:32] 

"Let  the  poets  omit  all  but  the  important  passages,  and  we  shall 
have  true  poetry."  [CW,  8:32] 

"Shakespeare  was  made  up  of  important  passages.  [CW,  8:33]  He 
invented  characters  and  then  reported  their  words  and  acts  as  if  he 
knew  the  men.  This  is  poetry."  [CW,  8:44] 

"Real  Kings  and  queens  seemed  shabby  counterfeits  of  his  mon- 
archs,  for  the  royalty  he  knew  was  all  his  own,  and  his  tragedy  was 
a  victorious  melody  which  healed  its  own  wounds." 

"He  was  a  street  bible  as  well  as  the  companion  of  the  finest 
minds.  The  most  robust  thinker  that  ever  existed;  and  the  babe  in 
its  cradle  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  Nature  and 
Shakespeare." 

"Cervantes  went  out  of  the  world  one  day  that  Shakespeare  might 
be  born  the  next." 

Among  the  distinguished  listeners  were  Miss  [Harriet]  Hosmer, 
Thackeray's  daughter,  Mrs.  [Julia  Ward]  Howe,  [Wendell]  Phillips, 
Professors  [James  Mills]  Peirce  and  [James  Russell]  Lowell. 

L.M.A. 
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1.  For  a  complete  list  of  these  lectures,  see  William  Charvat, 
Emerson's  American  Lecture  Engagements:  A  Chronological  List 
(New  York:  New  York  Public  Library,  1961),  p.  44. 

2.  Little  Women  was  published  by  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston  on 
September  30,  1868. 

3.  "Reminiscences  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson"  in  Some  Noted  Princes, 
Authors,  and  Statesmen  of  Our  Time,  ed.  James  Parton  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1885),  p.  284. 

4.  Ednah  Dow  Cheney,  Louisa  May  Alcott:  Her  Life,  Letters,  and 
Journals  (Boston:  Robert  Brothers,  1890),  pp.  57-58. 

5.  The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  Edward  Waldo 
Emerson,  12  vols.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1903-1904);  here- 
after cited  in  the  text  as  CW. 


AN  OVERLOOKED  EARLY  REVIEW  OF  THOREAU'S  WRITINGS 
by  Thomas  Blanding 


The  following  anonymous  review  of  Thoreau's  writings,  which  has 
escaped  the  net  of  Thoreau's  bibliographers,  appeared  in  The  Church 
Monthly  for  October  1864  (vol.  7,  no.  4,  pp.  228-237),  just  two  and 
one-half  years  after  Thoreau's  death.   It  notices  the  two  books  pub- 
lished during  Thoreau's  lifetime,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack Rivers  and  Walden,  and  the  two  posthumous  volumes  published  to 
date,  Excursions  and  The  Maine  Woods.   (The  reviewer  also  compares 
Thoreau's  works  with  a  fifth  book,  A  Summer  Cruise  on  the  Coast  of 
New  England  by  Robert  Carter.)  The  Church  Monthly  was  an  Episco- 
palian journal  edited  at  Boston  by  John  Cotton  Smith  and  the  Rever- 
end William  Stevens  Perry  and  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
Thoreau's  sisters  Helen  and  Sophia  were  nominally  Episcopalians. 

BOOK  NOTES,  BY  A  PARISH  PRIEST. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU.1 

THOREAU,  the  Concord  stoic,  is  one  of  those  writers  who,  in- 
debted to  civilization  and  the  university  for  much  culture,  used 
that  culture  in  fresh  explorations  of  Nature.  His  books,  peculiar 


A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.   By  Henry  D. 
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in  their  structure,  are  the  freshest  and  the  best  in  their  own 
department.  He  was,  first  of  all,  a  naturalist.  He  outgrew  soci- 
ety. He  became  a  citizen  of  the  forest.  His  books,  in  their  very 
titles,  show  the  spirit  of  the  man.  They  are:  "A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  "Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  "Excur- 
sions," and  "The  Maine  Woods."  Their  contents  are  what  their  titles 
indicate.  His  "Week"  is  the  record  of  an  actual  week's  voyage  upon 
those  rivers;  but  its  leisurely  flow  shows  that  the  book  was  by  no 
means  written  in  a  week  or  a  month,  but  was  the  slow  outcome  of  a 
thoughtful  manhood.  It  is  filled  with  the  settled  principles,  facts, 
convictions  of  a  man  who  is  in  his  prime.  The  thoughts  arise  from 
his  subject  and  range  through  religion,  morals,  society,  literature, 
and  the  facts  of  humble  life.  His  "Walden"  shows  how  the  retiring 
and  determinate  scholar  may  bury  himself  in  the  woods,  and  with  a 
celibate  life,  may  simplify  his  wants  and  divide  his  time  equally 
between  the  exercise  of  muscle  and  of  mind.  It  is  a  biography 
wholly  unique,  not  so  attractive  nor  surprising  as  Robinson  Crusoe's, 
but  to  the  inquiring  few  having  a  winning  interest,  which  will 
always  make  it  a  classic  in  its  kind.  His  "Excursions"  is  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  papers,  collected  since  his  death,  and  perhaps  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  natural  history.  The  papers  on  the 
"Natural  History  of  Massachusetts,"  "Wild  Apples,"  "The  Succession  of 
Forest  Trees,"  "Walking,"  "Autumnal  Tints,"  and  "A  Winter  Walk,"  are 
each  fresh  with  new  facts,  and  have  permanent  value  not  only  to  sci- 
ence, but  to  the  literature  or  poetry  of  outward  nature.  Thoreau 
always  distinguished  between  the  uses  of  science  and  of  literature, 
and  while  ignoring  neither  exactness  nor  truthfulness,  he  preferred 
to  give  the  literary  expression  to  scientific  truth;  and  hence  has 
increased  his  audience  without  lessening  the  value  of  his  writings. 
His  "Maine  Woods"  is  the  freshest  of  all.  Reading  it  in  these  very 
days  when  such  adventures  are  possible,  and  when  so  many  parish 
priests,  if  they  have  healthy  bodies  and  sound  heads,  and  full 
purses  (which  last  is  the  chief  difficulty)  are  away  in  similar  wild 
sporting-places  of  Nature,  rekindling  their  love  of  the  eternal  and 
unchanging  works  of  God,  I  have  myself,  while  sitting  by  my  library 
window,  ascended  the  rugged  rocks  of  Mount  Katahdin  by  the  single 
mountain-torrent,  and  walked  over  the  matted  tops  of  aged  cedars;  I 
have  camped  in  the  trackless  wilderness,  and  killed  the  moose  at 
Lake  Chesuncook;  I  have  wandered  miles  and  miles  with  the  Penobscot 
Indian  in  the  birch  canoe;  I  have  lost  myself  1n  those  unnamed  wilds 
where  only  the  Indian,  and  the  moose,  and  the  deer  are  at  home,  and 
where  the  busy  hum  of  civilized  life  may  never  come.  No  one  can 
rest  easy  after  reading  this  book,  till  he  has  seen  the  forests  of 
Maine,  and  any  one  who  has  even  set  his  eyes  on  them  from  a  distance 
cannot  but  be  entranced  by  their  solemn  spectral  grandeur.  I  expect 
that  scholars  and  thoughtful  men  not  a  few  have  been  drawn  thither 
this  season  by  the  inspiration  of  the  "Maine  Woods."  To  the  worth  of 
the  volume  this  is  the  highest  tribute  which  can  be  given.  No  one 
before  Thoreau  has  explored  their  secrets  and  written  the  story  of 
his  adventures;  and  perhaps  none  had  gone  to  them  before  with  the 
true  instincts  of  the  naturalist,  equally  interested  in  the  flower, 
the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  lake,  the  animals,  and  the  Indians. 
Our  Concord  hermit  was  prepared  by  the  studies  of  his  life  to  carry 
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much  away  from  them,  and  his  instinct  is  so  true  for  noteworthy 
things,  that  no  one  is  disappointed.  There  remain  materials  for  yet 
another  volume  from  Thoreau.  There  are  his  papers  in  "The  Dial"  of 
transcendental  fame;  there  are  poems  and  essays  scattered  through 
the  magazines;  there  are  some  yet  unpublished.  He  was  such  a  rare 
and  singular  man,  that  whatever  he  wrote  is  worth  preservation. 
Even  when  you  altogether  dissent  from  his  views,  you  recognize  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  a  man. 

Coming  now  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  his  writings,  you 
are  struck  by  their  oneness  of  sentiment.  The  key-note  of  them  all 
is  sympathy  with  Nature.  He  sees  all  things  from  this  point  of 
view.  It  is  said  of  Wordsworth,  that  his  library  was  in  his  house, 
but  his  study  was  all  out-doors.  So  it  was  with  Thoreau.  The  more 
he  was  in  the  open  air,  in  strange  and  beautiful  scenery,  among 
those  whose  ways  were  primitive  and  conformed  to  Nature,  the  better 
he  enjoyed  himself.  His  habits  were  regulated  according  to  the 
single  purpose  which  animated  his  life.  Emerson,  whom  he  was  like 
in  some  respects,  says  of  him:  "He  chose  wisely,  no  doubt,  for 
himself,  to  be  the  bachelor  of  thought  and  of  Nature."  "He  knew 
how  to  sit  immovable,  a  part  of  the  rock  he  rested  on,  until  the 
bird,  the  reptile,  the  fish,  which  had  retired  from  him,  should 
come  back,  and  resume  its  habits,  nay,  moved  by  curiosity,  should 
come  to  him  and  watch  him."  "He  knew  the  country  like  a  fox  or  a 
bird,  and  passed  through  it  as  freely  by  paths  of  his  own.  He  knew 
ewery   track  in  the  snow  or  on  the  ground,  and  what  creature  had 
taken  this  path  before  him."  "Under  his  arm  he  carried  an  old 
music-book  to  press  plants;  in  his  pocket,  his  diary  and  pencil,  a 
spy-glass  for  birds,  microscope,  jack-knife,  and  twine.  He  wore 
straw  hat,  stout  shoes,  strong  gray  trousers,  to  brave  shrub-oaks 
and  smilax,  and  to  climb  a  tree  for  a  hawk's  or  a  squirrel 's  nest. 
He  waded  into  the  pool  for  water-plants,  and  his  strong  legs  were 
no  insignificant  part  of  his  armor."  "Snakes  coiled  round  his  leg; 
the  fishes  swam  into  his  hand,  and  he  took  them  out  of  the  water; 
he  pulled  the  woodchuck  out  of  its  hole  by  the  tail,  and  took  the 
foxes  under  his  protection  from  the  hunters.  Our  naturalist  had 
perfect  magnanimity:  he  had  no  secrets;  he  would  carry  you  to  the 
heron's  haunt  or  even  to  his  most  prized  botanical  swamp,-  possibly 
knowing  that  you  could  never  find  it  again,  yet  willing  to  take  his 
risks."  "So  much  knowledge  of  Nature's  secret  and  genius  few  others 
possessed,  none  in  a  more  large  or  religious  synthesis."  "He  chose 
to  be  rich  by  making  his  wants  few  and  supplying  them  himself." 
Such  is  a  glimpse  of  his  habits  from  one  who  knew  him  best. 

He  also  says:  "He  was  equally  interested  in  ewery   natural  fact. 
The  depth  of  his  perception  found  likeness  of  law  throughout  Nature, 
and  I  know  not  any  genius  who  so  swiftly  inferred  universal  law  from 
the  single  fact.  He  was  no  pedant  of  a  department."  "He  loved 
Nature  so  well,  was  so  happy  in  her  solitude,  that  he  became  very 
jealous  of  cities,  and  the  sad  work  which  their  refinements  and 
artifices  made  with  man  and  his  dwelling."  These  quotations  give  us 
the  pith  of  hfs  life.  They  tell  us  the  kind  of  naturalist  he  was. 
They  stamp  his  writings  beforehand  with  a  certain  thoroughness  and 
authority.  But  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  here  to  give  more 
than  the  briefest  hint  of  the  wealth  there  is  in  his  pages.  I  shall 
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quote  him  rather  to  show  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  author  than 
to  enlarge  the  reader's  knowledge.  Every  thinker  will  demand  the 
whole  of  Thoreau  and  for  himself;  only  the  full  detail  and  all  of  it 
will  satisfy  the  naturalist.  Here  are  a  few  of  those  select  para- 
graphs which  are  characteristic.  In  describing  Mount  Katahdin,  he 
says:  "The  mountain  seemed  a  vast  aggregate  of  loose  rocks,  as  if 
sometime  it  had  rained  rocks,  and  they  lay  as  they  fell  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  nowhere  fairly  at  rest,  but  leaning  on  each  other,  all 
rocking-stones,  with  cavities-  between,  but  scarcely  any  soil  or 
smoother  shelf.  They  were  the  raw  materials  of  a  planet  dropped 
from  an  unseen  quarry,  which  the  vast  chemistry  of  Nature  would  anon 
work  up,  or  work  down,  into  the  smiling  and  verdant  plains  and  val- 
leys of  earth.  This  was  an  undone  extremity  of  the  globe."  "The 
tops  of  mountains  are  among  the  unfinished  parts  of  the  globe, 
whither  it  is  a  slight  insult  to  the  gods  to  climb  and  pry  into 
their  secrets,  and  try  their  effect  on  our  humanity.  Only  daring 
and  insolent  men,  perchance,  go  there.  Simple  races,  as  savages, 
do  not  climb  mountains,-  their  tops  are  sacred  and  mysterious  tracts 
never  visited  by  them."  "Here  was  no  man's  garden  but  the  unhand- 
selled  globe.  It  was  not  lawn,  nor  pasture,  nor  mead,  nor  woodland, 
nor  lea,  nor  arable,  nor  waste  land.  It  was  the  fresh  and  natural 
surface  of  the  planet  earth,  as  it  was  made  forever  and  ever-  to  be 
the  dwelling  of  man,  we  say-so  Nature  made  it,  and  man  may  use  it 
if  he  can.  Man  was  not  to  be  associated  with  it.  It  was  matter, 
vast,  terrific,-  not  his  mother-earth  that  we  have  heard  of,  not  for 
him  to  tread  on,  or  be  buried  in,-  no,  it  were  being  too  familiar 
even  to  let  his  bones  lie  there,— the  home  this  of  necessity  and 
fate.  There  was  felt  there  the  presence  of  a  force  not  bound  to  be 
kind  to  man." 

He  thus  enters  into  the  feeling  of  mountain  power  with  a  sympa- 
thy which  bends  the  very  language  to  his  purpose.  His  words  are 
reverent;  his  thoughts,  expressed  with  such  point,  are  yet  common  to 
all  minds.  You  see  him  in  another  mood  in  the  following:  — 

"Who  shall  describe  the  inexpressible  tenderness  and  immortal 
life  of  the  grim  forest,  where  Nature,  though  it  be  mid-winter,  is 
ever  in  her  spring;  where  the  moss-grown  and  decaying  trees  are  not 
old,  but  seem  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  youth;  and  blissful,  innocent 
Nature,  like  a  serene  infant,  is  too  happy  to  make  a  noise,  except 
by  a  few  tinkling,  lisping  birds  and  trickling  rills? 

"What  a  place  to  live,  what  a  place  to  die  and  be  buried  in! 
There  certainly  men  would  live  forever  and  laugh  at  death  and  the 
grave. " 

Here  again  the  naturalist  gives  one  of  his  finest  touches:— 

"When  I  detect  a  beauty  in  any  of  the  recesses  of  Nature,  I  am 
reminded  by  the  serene  and  retired  spirit  in  which  it  requires  to 
be  contemplated,  of  the  inexpressible  privacy  of  a  life,— how  silent 
and  unambitious  it  is.  The  beauty  there  is  in  mosses  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  holiest,  quietest  nook. " 

He  says  beautifully  of  the  fox's  step:  "He  treads  so  softly, 
that  you  would  hardly  hear  it  from  any  nearness,  and  yet  with  such 
expression,  that  it  would  not  be  quite  inaudible  at  any  distance." 
And  this,  too,  shows  such  an  observant  eye:   "I  am  struck  with  the 
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pleasing  friendships  and  unanimities  of  Nature,  as  when  the  lichen 
on  the  trees  takes  the  form  of  their  leaves." 

Each  of  these  quotations  has  a  beauty  of  its  own.  The  natural- 
ist becomes  the  thinker  or  the  poet,  and  invests  Nature  with  the 
charm  of  new  fancies.  Notice  how  he  strikes  the  very  marrow  of  our 
own  unexpressed  thoughts  concerning  Nature  in  most  fitting  language. 
The  description  is  cut  out,  clear  and  bold,— not  a  word  to  spare. 
But  there  is  one  paper  in  the  "Excursions,"  the  one  on  "Autumnal 
Tints,"  which  I  should  like  to  quote  entire.  He  says  there: 
"October  is  the  month  for  painted  leaves.  Their  rich  glow  now 
flashes  round  the  world.  As  fruits  and  leaves,  and  the  day  itself, 
acquire  a  bright  tint  just  before  they  fall,  so  the  year  near  its 
setting.  October  is  its  sunset  sky;  November  the  later  twilight." 
And  he  goes  on  to  paint  in  his  own  matchless  way  all  the  glories  of 
the  ripened  leaves.  Who  of  us  will  not  enjoy  this  glorious  October 
as  we  enjoy  no  other  month  in  the  year?  Who  of  us  will  not  feast 
the  eye  and  soul,  too,  with  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  plumage? 
Who  does  not  like  to  tread  upon  the  dry  leaves,  or  toss  them  back 
with  a  stick  while  searching  for  the  brown  chestnuts?  Ah!  reader, 
there  is  such  joyous  life  in  this  October  month  as  fills  every  true 
lover  of  Nature  with  ecstasy.  You  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  your 
life  is  spared  each  year  to  witness  anew  the  glory  of  the  forest 
colors.  To  go  up  a  high  hill,  not  too  high,  and  with  the  glass  or 
naked  eye,  to  tell  the  different  trees  by  the  scarlet  of  their 
leaves,  or  even  without  analysis,  to  drink  in  the  full  glory  of  this 
beautiful  world,  and  then  not  to  forget  that  a  Divine  Hand  has  made 
the  eye  to  see,  and  the  landscape  to  be  seen,  and  to  feel  the  gush- 
ing thankfulness  moistening  the  eye  and  quickening  the  pulse—  such 
moments  are  worth  a  lifetime  to  one  who  tries  to  enjoy  the  world 
which  God  has  made  for  us  to  dwell  in.  Let  ewery   one  read  this 
paper  in  this  month  and  learn  to  enjoy  Nature  through  Thoreau's  eyes, 
if  he  does  not  know  how  through  his  own.  And  let  me  assure  every 
one,  that  such  warm  sympathy  with  Nature,  such  close  discrimination 
of  the  features  of  our  American  landscape,  such  minute  knowledge  of 
our  natural  history,  such  inspiring  thoughtful ness,  such  unerring 
instinct,  have  seldom  been  found  in  any  one  writer  as  they  are  in 
Thoreau.  Emerson  truly  describes  him  as  "the  bachelor  of  thought 
and  of  Nature."  His  life  found  its  natural  outlet  through  this 
channel.  Hence  his  writings  are  personal,  autobiographic.  He 
reveals  himself  in  his  books.  He  throws  the  charm  of  a  passion 
around  his  favorite  subjects.  The  day  will  come  when  his  writings 
will  be  held  as  one  of  our  most  original  contributions  to  litera- 
ture. 

A  sort  of  pendant  to  Thoreau  lies  upon  my  table,  a  pendant, 
too,  to  his  labors  as  a  naturalist,  "A  Summer  Cruise  on  the  Coast 
of  New  England,"  by  Robert  Carter.  The  only  way  in  which  Thoreau 
destroyed  animal  life  was  by  fishing.  His  accounts  of  the  fish  in 
our  rivers,  scattered  through  all  his  books,  are  helped  out  by  this 
short  account  of  those  which  may  be  caught  off  shore.  The  two  men 
differ  widely.  One  could  fish  contentedly  all  his  days;  the  other 
became  a  naturalist  as  a  relief  from  editorial  duties;  yet  the  one 
is  as  accurate  as  the  other,  so  far  as  he  goes.  I  know  not  where 
you  can  find  better  descriptions  of  our  common  sea-coast  fish  than 
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in  this  book;  and  the  story  of  the  cruise,  though  smacking  a  little 
too  much  of  whisky  to  suit  my  fancy,  and  in  some  parts  carelessly 
written,  has  abundant  force  and  vivacity.  It  has  the  sea-breeze, 
the  sea-spray,  the  sea-fish;  and  it  is  just  long  enough  to  make  you 
wish  it  were  longer.  I  shall  put  in  on  the  same  shelf  with  my 
Thoreau. 

As  an  essayist,  Thoreau  takes  a  high  rank.  His  writings  may 
all  be  classed  under  this  head.  He  never  wrote  mere  rhetoric,  sac- 
rificing truth  to  words.  He  says  very  truly,  that  "steady  labor 
with  the  hands,  which  engrosses  the  attention  also,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  method  of  removing  palaver  and  sentimentality  out  of 
one's  style,  both  of  speaking  and  writing."  It  is  true  of  his  own. 
The  intense  truthfulness  of  his  nature  makes  his  every  sentence  and 
word  crisp  and  honest.  In  few  writers  do  you  find  sentences  so 
short  and  pointed,  and  which  are  not  epigrammatic.  He  is  never  sen- 
tentious, but  you  linger  over  his  sayings,  because  they  touch  some 
secret  spring  in  your  humanity.  In  short,  call  it  what  you  will, 
there  is  a  pervasive  charm  about  Thoreau' s  page  which  draws  you  on, 
and  when  you  come  to  know  him  well,  you  see  that  there  is  great 
truth  in  his  views  of  things.  He  is  just  enough  removed  from  the 
common  current  of  life  to  be  original,  and  the  ideal  look  which  he 
always  puts  on,  and  by  which  he  judges  of  all  things,  leads  him 
aside  just  far  enough  to  give  a  mild,  scholarly  fascination  to  his 
style  and  thoughts.  His  "Week"  has  many  pages  which  are  charming 
specimens  of  the  literary  essay.  His  thoughts  upon  Literature,  upon 
Friendship,  upon  Life,  much  as  I  must  dissent  from  most  of  them, 
tell  very  truthfully  for  the  side  of  life  on  which  he  looked  too 
exclusively.  Whenever  he  treads  the  common  highway,  he  sees  so  much 
more  than  we  do,  that  we  gladly  listen.  His  style  was  his  own;  not 
pedantic;  but  having  just  the  touch  of  the  wildness  of  the  forest 
about  it,  just  the  freshness  which  makes  the  woods  inviting  in  June. 

But  liking  Thoreau  so  well,  willing  to  commend  the  rare  quali- 
ties of  his  head  and  heart,  his  genius,  like  the  pearl,  was  the 
fruit  of  disease.  Or  is  it  that  some  men  (I  have  known  two  or  three) 
are  so  made  constitutionally  that  they  turn  off  from  the  common  life 
of  man,  and  rebel,  like  Satan,  from  the  appointments  of  God?  Thoreau 
was  drawn  aside  into  companionship  with  Nature  from  the  first.  He 
was  made  with  certain  strong  tendencies;  it  was  not  education,  but 
the  original  bent  of  genius;  but  his  education  followed  his  genius; 
his  intellectual  associations  were  all  in  one  way.  His  biography  is 
given  in  what  Emerson  says  of  his  habits.  It  has  been  a  study  with 
me  to  trace  out  how  much  his  peculiarities  of  religious  belief  were 
the  fruit  of  his  genius,  and  how  much  came  from  his  antagonisms, 
from  the  social  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  plain  fact  is,  that 
he  had  no  religion,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  What  he  says  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  "Week"  shows  an  indifference  which  shocks  an  honest 
mind.  He  believes  in  it  no  more  than  he  does  in  any  mythology.  He 
sneers  continually  at  the  Puritan  forms;  their  doctrines  and  creeds 
seem  to  him  outworn  and  vain  and  useless.  Yet  in  his  most  secret 
intercourse  with  Nature,  when  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  meditation, 
his  thoughts  wander  painfully  after  an  object  of  faith.  There  is  a 
soul  there  hungering  after  God. 
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I  discover  in  Thoreau  no  lack  of  religious  instincts.  In  his 
heart  he  is  not  irreverent;  the  problems  of  life  were  ever  pressing 
upon  him,  and  making  him  serious;  he  turns  from  religion,  because, 
as  he  sees  it,  it  has  lost  its  truthfulness,  and  seems  only  a  mix- 
ture of  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Growing  up  amid  a  religious  system, 
which  presents  the  terrors  without  the  amenities  of  the  law,  his 
instincts  turned  him  from  it,  and  meeting  none  of  its  more  lovable 
forms,  he  made  his  religion  for  himself.  It  was  a  sort  of  pantheism; 
that  he  was  safe  in  Nature;  that  the  spirit  of  the  universe  was  the 
same  as  his  own;  that  somehow  at  death  his  own  spirit  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  general  life.  Vague,  misty  as  was  this  faith,  when 
once  embraced,  it  held  him  always.  It  was  meat  and  drink  to  him. 
The  same  alternative  has  been  accepted  by  hundreds  of  the  best  minds 
in  New  England.  You,  my  reader,  may  be  one  of  those  who  has  some- 
time in  his  life  turned  to  Nature  for  a  God,  and  believed  only  in 
the  reflected  image  of  himself! 

Yet  the  deepest  love  of  Nature  exists  when  we  see  God  in  Nature. 
Wordsworth  had  as  deep  an  inspiration  as  Thoreau,  and  he  raises  you 
at  times  almost  to  infinity  itself,  by  the  sublimity  of  his  commun- 
ings with  the  outward  world.  Says  Thoreau,  "The  deepest  thinker  is 
the  farthest  travelled;"  but  the  deepest  thinker  in  Nature  is  he  who 
goes  beyond  the  form,  and  penetrates  to  the  great  face  of  a  Maker". 
The  Scriptures  have  the  most  ravishing  conceptions  of  outward  Nature, 
but  they  always  join  them  with  the  deeper  truth  of  Nature's  God.  It 
is  this  truth  which  the  devout  and  thoughtful  Christian  carries  upon 
the  hillside  and  the  mountain,  and  into  the  great  solitudes  of  the 
forests.  It  inspires  and  consecrates  this  earth  as  God's  handiwork. 
So  that  those  who  do  not  blindly  worship  Nature,  but  enjoy  Nature 
and  worship  God,  are  the  truest  interpreters  of  Nature. 

I  charge,  then,  much  of  Thoreau 's  prejudice  and  perversion  of 
religious  truth  upon  the  religious  system  under  whose  shadow  he  grew 
up.  That  system  was  a  degenerated  Puritanism.  Thoreau  is  the  logi- 
cal fruit  of  New  England  Unitarianism.  His  principle  of  making  his 
reason  his  sole  guide,  selecting  for  himself,  is  a  prime  thing  in 
their  creed.  Using  their  principle  with  a  generous  liberty,  he 
rejected  their  whole  faith  as  untrue  to  his  own  instincts.  Using 
the  same  principle,  Theodore  Parker  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  rejected 
revealed  religion  altogether. 

Thoreau 's  writings  will  always  be  instructive;  they  will  endure; 
they  are  full  of  beauty;  they  are  honest  and  sincere;  but  while  I 
shall  always  prize  his  green-bound  volumes  in  my  companionship  with 
Nature,  I  shall  ever  point  to  him  as  a  most  signal  instance  of  one 
whose  religious  instincts  were  perverted,  in  part  by  the  prejudice 
of  a  gloomy  faith,  in  part  by  adopting  for  his  guidance  the  faulty 
principles  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  that  faith. 
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THOREAU  AND  MR.  DAVIS'S  MUSEUM 
by  Jane  Brooks 


CUMMINGS  E.  DAVIS  (1816-1896) 


I  hate  museums;  there  is  nothing  so  weighs  upon  my 
spirits.  They  are  the  catacombs  of  nature.  .  .  .  The 
life  that  is  in  a  single  green  weed  is  of  more  worth  than 
all  this  death.  They  are  dead  nature  collected  by  dead 
men.  I  know  not  whether  I  muse  most  at  the  bodies  stuffed 
with  cotton  and  sawdust  or  those  stuffed  with  bowels  and 
fleshy  fibre  outside  the  cases.' 

Despite  those  vehement  sentiments  penned  by  Thoreau  in  the  1840s, 
he  did  not  shun  museums  completely;  in  fact,  he  wrote  in  his  Journal 
of  visits  he  had  made  to  museums  and  of  objects  he  had  seen  in  them 
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which  he  found  of  interest.  His  entry  for  September  15,  1860,  states 
that  he  had  "looked  at  Mr.  Davis's  museum"  and  that 

Miss  Lydia  Hosmer  (the  surviving  maiden  lady)  had  given  him 
some  relics  which  belonged  to  her  (the  Hosmer)  family.  A 
small  lead  or  pewter  sun-dial,  which  she  told  him  was  brought 
over  by  her  ancestors  and  which  has  the  date  1626  scratched 
on  it.  Also  some  stone  weights  in  an  ancient  linen  bag,  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  England.  They  were  oval  stones  or 
pebbles  from  the  shore,  or  might  have  been  picked  up  at  Wal- 
den.  There  was  a  pound,  a  half-pound,  a  quarter,  a  two-ounce, 
and  several  one-ounce  weights,  now  all  rather  dark  and  ancient 
to  look  at,  like  the  bag.  This  was  to  me  the  most  interesting 
relic  in  his  collection.  I  love  to  see  anything  that  implies 
a  simpler  mode  of  life  and  greater  nearness  to  the  earth. 2 

Thoreau,  like  Miss  Hosmer,  had  given  Davis  some  family  relics,  as 
well  as  other  objects,  which  would  add  interest  to  the  collection. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  gifts  were  admired  by  Daniel  Ricketson  the  next 
year  when  he  "visited  an  antiquarian  collection  of  a  Mr.  Davis  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Sophia  Thoreau  and  Mr.  Thoreau. "3 

Mr.  Davis's  "museum,"  or  "antiquarian  collection,"  as  1t  was  more 
commonly  called,  was  a  fairly  new  attraction  in  Concord  when  Thoreau 
wrote  of  his  visit.  At  that  time  Davis  kept  his  collection  in  several 
rooms  of  the  old  Academy  building  where  John  and  Henry  Thoreau  had 
once  taught  school.  Davis  had  lived  in  Concord  about  a  decade,  having 
arrived  in  July  1850  to  build  a  collection  of  relics  and  to  establish 
a  business  to  support  his  hobby. 

Though  Davis,  who  was  a  year  older  than  Thoreau,  had  not  "been 
born  into  the  most  estimable  place  in  all  the  world, "4  he  could  claim 
a  strong  connection  to  Concord  and  its  past  through  his  many  Davis 
ancestors  who  had  been  born  and  lived  there.  On  the  19th  of  April 
1850  Davis  probably  attended  the  celebration  in  Concord  marking  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  at  the  Old  North  Bridge.  His 
grandfather,  Amos  Davis,  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  Army; 
his  grandfather's  brother,  Thomas  Davis,  Jr.,  had  been  one  of  those 
who  dug  the  grave  for  the  British  soldiers  killed  at  the  bridge;  his 
grandfather's  cousin,  Isaac  Davis,  was  the  minuteman  from  Acton  who 
lost  his  life  during  the  battle. 

Davis  had  a  great  interest  in  the  past  and,  according  to  his 
nephew,  Sidney  Bull,  "considered  the  historic  town  of  Concord  to  be 
the  location  where  he  would  be  likely  to  get  in  touch  with  the  infor- 
mation and  the  collection  that  he  desired  to  assemble  ...  he  secured 
a  central  location  there  where  he  served  light  lunches  and  soft  drinks 
and  sold  candy*  papers  and  magazines,  and  made  weekly  trips  to  his 
Harvard  home. "5  Davis  often  made  those  trips  on  foot,  about  twelve 
miles  each  way,  although  there  was  train  service  then  between  the  two 
towns.  Soon  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Concord,  "one  of  the  earliest 
to  be  about  his  business  in  the  morning,  and  one  of  the  latest  at 
night,  his  diminutive  figure  passing  along  our  streets  with  quick 
steps  in  his  daily  occupation  of  delivering  newspapers."6  His  small 
stature  was  responsible  for  his  nickname,  "Little  Davis,"  which  was 
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given  to  distinguish  him  from  another  person  in  town  with  the  same 
last  name.  Davis  had  been  named  Elothan  Cummings  Davis  at  birth,  but 
reversed  his  Christian  names  to  Cummings  E.  Davis  when  he  reached 
maturity. 

Davis's  store,  known  as  the  "Refreshment  Saloon,"  was  located 
first  in  the  Concord  Depot,  just  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Thoreaus' 
house  on  Main  Street. 7  Probably  it  was  in  that  neighborhood  that 
Davis  and  Thoreau  became  acquainted.  Aware  of  Davis's  interest  in 
relics,  Thoreau  no  doubt  told  the  new  shopkeeper  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  There,  in  July  1851, 
Thoreau  had  seen  "old  armchairs  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  the 
large  picture  by  Sargent,  Standish's  sword,  gun-barrel  with  which 
Philip  was  killed,  mug  and  pocket-book  of  Clark  the  mate,  iron  pot  of 
Standish,  old  pipe-tongs[,]  Indian  relics,"8  and  "a  calabash  .  .  . 
nearly  two  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  jar,  [which]  showed  what  these 
fruits  were  made  for.  Nature's  jars  and  vases."9 

Davis's  collection  eventually  included:  a  calabash  and  items 
from  the  South  Seas,  given  to  him  by  traders  to  the  islands;  old  fur- 
niture, including  a  panel  from  an  old  chest  which  had  come  from  Eng- 
land with  his  ancestor,  Dolor  Davis,  in  1634;  and  memorabilia  of  the 
Revolution.  Among  the  last  were  one  of  the  two  lanterns  from  the  Old 
North  Church  in  Boston,  which  had  hung  as  a  signal  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  at  Concord,  and  three  British  relics,  a  musket,  a  sword,  and  a 
cartridge  box  marked  with  the  letters  "G.  R."  Thoreau  had  given  the 
last  item  to  Davis  in  1856  and  referred  to  it  in  his  Journal  five 
years  later  when  the  town  fathers  were  taking  down  some  trees:  "We 
cut  down  the  few  old  oaks  which  witnessed  the  transfer  of  the  town- 
ship from  the  Indian  to  the  white  man,  and  commence  our  museum  with 
a  cartridge-box  taken  from  a  British  soldier  in  1775!"10 

Some  relics  in  Davis's  collection  came  from  George  and  Mary 
Minott,  the  brother  and  sister  who  lived  in  Concord  in  a  small,  four- 
room  house  on  the  hill  across  from  Emerson's  house.  Mary  Minott  was 
a  tailoress  and  Thoreau  was  one  of  her  customers.  He  often  visited 
her  brother  George,  whom  he  considered  one  of  the  town's  "worthies," 
that  is,  a  person  "worth  seeing"  by  travellers  to  the  town.'!  Davis, 
who  at  one  time  had  been  a  tailor,  also  enjoyed  visiting  Miss  Minott 
and  her  brother,  and  no  doubt  some  of  his  visits  coincided  with 
Thoreau' s.  Davis  would  have  agreed  with  Thoreau  that  it  was  "much 
more  agreeable  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  old  furniture  like  Minott' s 
clock  and  secretary  and  looking-glass,  which  have  come  down  from 
other  generations,  than  in  [sic]  that  which  was  just  brought  from 
the  cabinet-maker's  and  smells  of  varnish,  like  a  coffin!  To  sit 
under  the  face  of  an  old  clock  that  has  been  ticking  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years, --there  is  something  mortal,  not  to  say  immortal 
about  it!  A  clock  that  began  to  tick  when  Massachusetts  was  a  pro- 
v  i  nee ."12 

Both  the  clock  and  looking-glass  were  among  the  relics  Davis 
received  from  the  Minotts.  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  Journal  that  Miss 
Minott  thought  the  looking-glass  her  "oldest  furniture."  "It  has 
the  name  John  scratched  on  the  middle,"  he  noted,  "by  a  madcap  named 
John  Bulkley  from  college,  who  had  got  so  far  with  a  diamond  before 
he  was  stopped. "13 
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Davis  obtained  many  of  the  objects  for  his  collection  at  local 
auctions.  Thoreau  mentions  attending  the  auction  of  Deacon  Reuben 
Brown's  effects  in  January  1854.  While  Thoreau  was  there  as  an 
observer,  Davis  probably  went  as  a  bidder,  for  items  which  had 
belonged  to  Reuben  Brown  found  their  way  into  Davis's  collection. 

Davis  also  obtained  some  pieces  for  his  collection  by  barter. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  pay  for  newspapers  delivered  to  her  father,  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  that  Louisa  May  Alcott  gave  Davis  a  copper  teapot  and  an 
iron  pot  which  she  had  used  in  Washington  during  the  Civil  War. 
Davis's  many  newspaper  customers  were  another  source  of  treasures 
for  him,  and  he  willingly  accepted  their  donations. 

Among  the  museum  objects  which  interested  Thoreau  most  were 
stuffed  wildcats.  He  wrote  in  his  Journal  about  a  visit  he  made  in 
1856  to  Barnum's  Museum  where  he  saw  "the  stuffed  skin  of  a  cougar"1^ 
and  about  a  visit  made  in  1858  to  the  East  Indian  Marine  Hall  in 
Salem  where  he  saw  "a  bay  lynx  killed  in  Danvers  .  .  .  and  another 
killed  in  Lynnfield."15  in  September  1860  John  Quincy  Adams  killed 
a  wildcat  in  Carlisle,  not  far  from  the  Concord  line.  Thoreau  des- 
cribed the  specimen  at  great  length  in  his  Journal  and  noted,  "It  is 
remarkable  how  slow  people  are  to  believe  that  there  are  any  wild 
animals  in  their  neighborhood."^  jo  make  people  more  aware  that 
such  creatures  were  still  at  large,  Thoreau  acquired  the  stuffed 
wildcat  killed  by  Adams  and  presented  it  to  Davis  for  his  Museum. 

Davis  did  display  some  interest  in  nature,  for  many  pressed 
leaves  were  found  between  pages  of  his  books  and  ledgers.  However, 
his  advertising  slogan  confirms  that  his  compelling  interest  was  in 
the  past:  "Spirits  of  the  Past  that  Whisper  Pleasant  Tales  of  Long 
Ago."''  Since  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  one  can  assume 
that  Thoreau  and  Davis  had  a  casual  acquaintance  and  shared  a  few 
mutual  interests  and  friends. 

There  is  evidence,  though,  that  Davis  greatly  admired  Thoreau. 
After  a  cairn  had  been  started  at  Thoreau' s  house  site  at  Walden 
Pond  in  1872,  a  decade  after  his  death,  Davis  marked  the  path  to  the 
memorial  with  six-pointed  stars  cut  from  tin.  Perhaps  Davis  chose 
that  shape  because  of  Thoreau 's  fondness  for  snowflakes,  which  he 
described  as  "beautifully  regular  six-rayed  stars  or  wheels  with  a 
center  disk,  perfect  geometrical  figures. "18  After  marking  the  path 
to  the  cairn  at  Walden,  Davis  nailed  some  stars  on  a  tree  in  a  verti- 
cal line  fifteen  feet  high  and  printed  notices  that  stated:  "You  can 
Follow  these  lower  Stars  to  where  Henry  D.  Thoreau' s  Cabin  was  where 
are  a  pile  of  stones.  And  Follow  the  higher  Stars  where  you  can  Find 
Him  above  in  Glory. "19 

Davis  continued  to  add  to  his  collection  after  Thoreau' s  death 
in  1862.  Sophia  Thoreau  and  Daniel  Ricketson  gave  him  additional 
memorabilia.  In  1868,  when  Davis  moved  his  many  relics  to  larger 
rooms  in  the  old  Concord  courthouse,  he  set  aside  a  special  corner 
there  in  which  he  displayed  the  Thoreau  items.  The  Thoreau  pieces 
also  were  exhibited  together  when  the  collection  was  moved  in  1887 
to  the  old  Reuben  Brown  House  on  Lexington  Road,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Concord  Antiquarian  Museum.  That  Society,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1886,  bought  Davis's  collection  and  assumed  responsibility  for  it 
and  for  Davis  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
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Davis  remained  the  custodian  of  the  collection  until  1892,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  George  Tolman,  who  was  followed  in  turn  in  the 
office  by  his  son  Adams  Tolman.  The  Tolmans  had  been  neighbors  and 
good  friends  of  Sophia  Thoreau,  who  had  continued  to  give  memorabilia 
to  Davis  and  the  Tolmans  before  her  death  in  1876.  In  the  Antiquar- 
ian Society  building  erected  in  1930  there  is  a  special  Thoreau 
alcove,  but  due  to  its  small  size  many  of  the  pieces  connected  with 
Thoreau  or  his  family  are  displayed  in  other  museum  rooms. 

Credit  is  due  Dayis  for  his  foresight  in  assembling  his  collec- 
tion and  in  bringing  about  the  formation  of  the  Concord  Antiquarian 
Society.  Davis  died  in  February  1896  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  had  been  a  patient  in  the  State  Hospital  since  1893.  He  was 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Harvard  in  the  same  plot  as  his  first 
wife  and  his  mother.  His  second  wife,  Mary  Bull  Davis,  died  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  and  was  also  buried  in  the  Harvard  plot.  Though 
Cummings  E.  Davis  was  buried  away  from  Concord,  his  real  monument 
stayed  in  the  town  he  loved,  whose  history  he  helped  preserve. 

Davis's  interest  in  the  past  probably  was  awakened  at  an  early 
age,  when  family  vicissitudes  showed  him  the  uncertainty  of  life.  His 
father  and  a  younger  sister  died  when  the  boy  was  eight  years  old;  as 
a  result,  Davis,  his  mother,  and  another  sister  moved  from  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  where  he  had  been  born  in  1816,  to  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
the  home  of  Davis's  paternal  grandfather,  Amos  Davis.  The  two  chil- 
dren and  their  mother  moved  in  with  the  grandfather,  his  third  wife, 
and  their  son,  who  was  close  in  age  to  Davis  and  his  sister.  A  few 
years  later  Davis's  mother  remarried  and  moved  to  the  nearby  town  of 
Harvard,  leaving  her  two  children  with  their  grandfather  so  that  they 
could  continue  their  education  at  nearby  Groton  Academy. 20  During 
those  years,  as  Davis  listened  to  his  grandfather's  tales  of  long 
ago,  his  desire  increased  to  know  more  about  his  ancestors  and  their 
way  of  life. 

When  Davis  was  eighteen  years  old,  his  grandfather  died,  further 
upsetting  the  young  man's  life.  While  his  sister  moved  to  Harvard  to 
be  with  her  mother  and  stepfather,  Davis  settled  in  the  nearby  town 
of  Leominster  to  learn  the  tailoring  trade.  When  Davis  turned  twenty- 
one,  he  moved  to  Harvard,  where  he  worked  both  as  a  tailor  and  as 
proprietor  of  a  small  grocery  store.  Two  years  later  he  married  a 
young  lady  from  Leominster,  but  their  marriage  ended  tragically  when 
she  died  three  months  after  their  wedding.  The  next  year  Davis  pur- 
chased a  house  in  Harvard  not  far  from  the  center  of  town  and  the 
cemetery  where  his  wife  was  buried.  There  he  made  a  home  for  his 
mother,  a  widow  again,  who  had  recently  been  left  alone  when  her 
daughter  married  and  moved  away. 

In  1841  Davis  married  Mary  Bull,  whose  brother  sold  provisions 
to  storekeepers  in  the  vicinity,  Davis  among  them.  Davis  and  his 
wife  had  no  children  and  this  lack  of  progeny  could  have  been  another 
contributing  factor  to  his  desire  to  build  a  collection  which  would 
carry  on  his  name.  Letters  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Concord  Anti- 
quarian Society,  written  from  Mary  to  her  husband,  suggest  that  she 
was  content  to  remain  in  Harvard  and  looked  forward  to  his  weekly 
visits.  She  rented  rooms  in  their  house  to  vacationers  and  enjoyed 
a  close  relationship  with  many  of  her  nieces  and  nephews  who  lived 
nearby. 
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Cummings  E.  Davis  had  a  purpose  in  life.  His  achievement  created 
the  Concord  Museum.  His  collection  continues  today,  as  it  did  years 
ago,  to  transport  the  visitor  back  to  the  early  days  of  Concord,  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  many  men  and  women  who  contributed  to  the  his- 
tory and  fame  of  the  town.  Words  which  Thoreau  once  wrote  might  be 
used  today  to  describe  Davis  and  the  dream  which  he  made  a  reality: 

One's  1 i f e ,  the  enterprise  he  is  here  upon,  should 
certainly  be  a  grand  fact  to  consider,  not  a  mean  or 
insignificant  one.  A  man  should  not  live  without  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  must  surely  be  a  grand  one. 21 

Endnotes 

1.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  The  journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford 
Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen  (Boston,  1906),  vol.  1,  p.  464. 
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